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OLD OCMULGEE FIELDS 


THE CAPITAL TOWN THE CREEK 


WALTER HARRIS 


The purpose this paper demonstrate that 
Old Ocmulgee Fields was the site the capital town 
the Creek Confederacy. part the argument 
will devoted showing that was the Coweta 
War Town; that portion the argument fails 
conviction, that failure will not militate against 
the general conclusion that Old Ocmulgee Fields was 
the chief town the Creek Confederacy. 

These conclusions Old Ocmulgee Fields are 
based upon consideration, first, their physical 
aspect; second, the history the Creek Indians and 
connection with that, the maps; third, the traditions 
the Creek Indians; fourth, the revelations the 
excavations the mounds. 


The Physical Aspect 


The size, character, and extent the works Old 
Ocmulgee Fields prove that here was mere village, 
but town the greatest importance. When 
asserted that they are unequaled any other pre- 
historic works the southeast, that assertion sup- 
ported the observations William Bartram, who 
was the first white man describe them. Three times 
referred them. “On the east bank the river 


Interpretation the Story Told the Excavation Mound 
Light Creek History and Traditio 
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lie the famous Oakmulge Fields, where are yet con- 
spicuous very wonderful remains the power and 
grandeur the ancients this part America, 
the ruins capital town and settlement, vast 
artificial hills, terraces, 

seventy eighty miles above the confluence 
the Oakmulge and Ocone, the trading path, from 
Augusta the Creek nation, crosses these fine rivers, 
which are there forty miles apart. the east banks 
the Oakmulge, this trading road runs nearly two 
miles through ancient Indian fields, which are called 
the Oakmulge Fields: they are the rich low lands 
the river. the heights these low grounds are 
yet visible monuments, traces, ancient town, 
such artificial mounts terraces, squares and banks, 
encircling considerable areas. Their old fields and 
planting land extend and down the river, fifteen 
twenty miles from this site.’’? 

That his opinion they surpassed any other “re- 
mains the power and grandeur the ancients 
that part America,” shown the fact that 
writing those Apalachula Old Town speaks 
them “almost equaling those eminent ones the 
Ocmulgee Not Apalachula Old Town nor 
any other place did Bartram see great tetragon 
such that which forms the most conspicuous feature 
the development Old Ocmulgee Fields. 

The mounds are means the only evidence 
the magnitude the work that was done here. Ter- 
races, artificial ridges, and innumerable vestiges 
long occupation and incalculable labor mark the entire 
tract. 

The two mounds the Lamar place are evidently 
within square ground that was intended for far 


Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
a West rida, the Cherokee Country, the Extensive Territories of the 
Creek Confederacy, and the Country the Chactaws (Dublin, 
1793), 62. 
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larger council than that single town. When the 
discussion the Creek traditions reached, will 
seen that answers the description the original 
ceremonial square the Creek Confederacy. 

may conceded that some writers since Bartram 
have described mounds Georgia that were higher 
than the highest one Macon, but may confident- 
asserted that even those descriptions correct 
there has been place the southeast where the de- 
velopment whole equaled that Old Ocmulgee 
Fields. 

Jones describes only four the mounds near East 
Macon and two mounds the Lamar group. His at- 
tention was evidently not directed the terraces and 
other works not conspicuous, though does refer 
the fact that numbers relics were discovered 
through the length and breadth the valley for miles 
and that there was debris from frequent encampments 
along the banks the river and old clearings the 
valleys. does refer Brown’s Mount, fortified 
hill commanding view the whole Ocmulgee basin 
and across the country the valley the Flint 
consideration Ocmulgee Fields incomplete that 
does not include Brown’s Mount, which, while nine 
miles away from the tetragon, integral part 
the general development. From the summit the 
tetragon one may still observe that the trees have 
the past been cut down afford clear view 
the summit Brown’s Mount, from which signals 
were evidently received. 

The only writer other than Jones who seems in- 
dicate that there were Georgia prehistoric works 
equaling those Old Ocmulgee Fields St. John 
Crevecour. Shipp assumes that Crevecour received 
his information from Abraham Baldwin, the founder 


Antiquities the Southern Indians (New York, 1873), 
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the University While the description 
some the features which attributes develop- 
ments other places standing alone may seem in- 
dicate that they surpassed those seen Old Ocmulgee 
Fields, must remembered that Bartram, who saw 
them all, considered Ocmulgee Fields pre-eminent. 

All the striking features various other places are 
duplicated and assembled one place Old Ocmulgee 
Fields. For example, Bartram and Crevecour refer 
pyramid the banks the Keowee one hundred 
miles above the town Augusta, that ascended 
spiral path. Certainly there such pyramid 
the Lamar group which other writer has described. 
find that two such unique mounds have existed 
Georgia, one which was known William Bar- 
tram the beginning the last quarter the eigh- 
teenth century, and the other which has remained 
the Ocmulgee Swamp undiscovered until the work 
now going Old Ocmulgee Fields was undertaken. 

there are Georgia other prehistoric works 
equaling those Ocmulgee Fields, certain that 
they not exist upon the Ocmulgee River north 
Macon. This what real importance the con- 
clusion insisted upon that Old Ocmulgee Fields was 
the capital the Creek Confederacy; for shall see 
when come consider the history and the maps 
that the capital was located upon the Ocmulgee River 
either Ocmulgee Fields north them. 

meet the counter-argument from the maps the 
effect that the Coweta town must have been located 
the upper course the Ocmulgee River near Indian 
Springs, may stated passing that there not 
upon the Ocmulgee River north Old Ocmulgee Fields 
any place that shows physical evidence that was 
equal importance with Old Ocmulgee Fields, im- 
portance enough the great Coweta War Town. 


5. Barnard Shipp, The Histiry of Hernando De Soto and Florida; or, Record 
of Events of Fifty-six Years, from 1512 to 1568 (Philadelphia, 1881), 634. 
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Certainly the great Coweta War Town was located 
above Old Ocmulgee Fields was not fortified and not 
marked mounds and terraces. 


History the Creek Indians, and Connection with 
that, the Old Maps 


The recorded history the Creek Indians really 
begins with the march July 21, 1539; 
but the four narratives that march throw little light 
upon the question here under consideration. 

Dr. John Swanton, his Early History the Creek 
Indians and their Neighbors reaches the conclusion that 
the Ocute Soto’s time identical with the Hit- 
chiti later documents, which the name 
lower Creek town the Ocmulgee below the town 
Coweta, and Dr. Swanton identifies this site with Old 
Ocmulgee He, however, concludes that the 
time that Soto reached Ocute, the town was then 
located further south, near where the Ocmulgee and 
the Oconee their junction form the Altamaha. 

Dr. Swanton also the opinion that the Creek 
Confederacy was existence during Soto’s time. 
this so, then one two alternatives must true; 
either Dr. Swanton mistaken identifying Ocute 
with Hitchiti, Hitchiti had not that time been 
admitted into the Confederacy. Dr. Swanton in- 
controvertible reasoning identifies Kasihta with Cofi- 
tatchequi. and leave doubt that 
Ocute was the bitter enemy Cofitatchequi. 

Assuming that Dr. Swanton’s identification and lo- 
cation Kasihta and Hitchiti, respectively, correct 
then plain that the time Soto visited Georgia, 
Hitchiti had removed from Old Ocmulgee Fields, which 
had been occupied some other people and Kasihta 


R. Swanton, pom yng of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors 
1922), 174 et seq 


Shipp, Hernando Soto, 344, 
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had pushed eastward far beyond the Ocmulgee, even 
beyond the Savannah. What had then become 
Coweta? 

Kasihta and Coweta were closely associated before 
history began. This close association evidently con- 
tinued. find them treated together the letter 
Spaniard the Governor Florida written May 
19, 1686, quoted Dr. who concludes that 
they were located upon the Ocmulgee that time. 

The hegemony the “tall Coweta” the Creek 
Confederacy was recognized the Spaniards, French, 
and English who referred their chief the “Emperor 
the 

That supremacy persisted even after the removal 
the Chattahoochee and was Georgia’s justification for 
her insistence that the treaty signed Indian Springs 
was legal because Chief the Cowetas, 
signed 

The old maps present problem the location 
the Coweta Town and the Hitchiti Town. The 
Popple map 1733 and the Mitchell Map 1755 
apparently sustain Dr. Swanton’s conclusions that 
Coweta was the upper course the Ocmulgee and 
that Hitchiti was Old Ocmulgee Fields; but both 
these maps were made after the general westward 
movement the Creeks that followed the Yamasee 
War. 

The Popple Map presents its own internal evidence 
complete unfamiliarity with the geography middle 
Georgia. the Ocmulgee shown all, appears 
only short stream running east into the Altamaha. 

The Mitchell Map slightly more accurate, though 
the Ocmulgee above what now Hawkinsville only 
“Ochesee Creek.” That map purports show the 


Early History the Creek Indians and their Neighbors, 221. 

10. 

Swanton, Social Organization and Usages the Indians the 
Creek Confederacy (Washington, 1928), 
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locations Coweta Old Town and Echetee (sic) Old 
Town; its maker must have received his information 
word mouth, which could not expected 
any more accurate than the information that entered 
upon his map the other features the Ocmulgee. 

The French maps show even less accurate informa- 
tion the Ocmulgee River. They call “Riviere 
des Caouitas” and show flowing into the Atlantic 
without joining the Oconee. it, they show the 
Coweta located great settlement both sides 
the river. 

The Law Map 1721, evidently from French 
sources, not only shows this great town the Cowetas 
the Ocmulgee, but shows also Cowetas the Chat- 
tahoochee, evidencing that the French were fully 
aware the westward movement the Creeks that 
had begun six years before. 

true that the French called all the Creeks 
but said that this renders their 
maps valueless the location any particular 
town, may answered that this fact the highest 
value evidence the pre-eminence Coweta and 
makes irresistible the conclusion that the map-maker 
undertook mark the location the leading town and 
that believed the Coweta town. 

Only one map exhibited Dr. Swanton’s 
History the Creek Indians and their Neighbors can 
with certainty said undertake show the lo- 
cation the Indian towns before the outbreak the 
Yamasee War. That the map from the British 
archives, made about 1715. While that map may leave 
something desired its location the natural 
features Georgia north and south lines, never- 
theless shows the Cowetas just where should expect 
find them, commanding “ye Common Road 
English Trail” the Mississippi and also the trail 


| 
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the Flint River and the Apalachee country. When one 
sees the “Oconery’s” located that map just where 
the English Indian Trail crosses the next river the 
eastward and remembers that Oconee Old Town was 
located the Oconee River about four miles south 
Milledgeville and the Oconees had removed from 
only about sixty years before Bartram saw 1776, 
one cannot doubt that the word that 
map marks the location Old Ocmulgee 

That its importance had not been forgotten even 
late 1792, shown the fact that the Purcelle 
Map “exhibiting the boundaries fixed the late 
treaty peace between the United States and the 
Spanish Old Ocmulgee Fields the only 
place the Creek country east the settlements 
the Flint River that marked Indian town. 

Can conceived that during the time their 
ascendancy the Cowetas lived some inconspicuous 
village upon the upper Ocmulgee which there 
vestige remaining? not reasonable suppose that 
the physical development their town was keeping 
with their pre-eminence among the other peoples 
the Creek Confederacy? 

Coweta was the chief war town. Should not ex- 
pect that would marked strong-points and 
fortifications 

The logical answers these questions rule out any 
location the Ocmulgee other than Old Ocmulgee 
Fields. 

They also rule out the supposition that during the 
days the Creek Confederacy prior 1715, the Hit- 
chiti occupied Old Ocmulgee Fields, for Hitchiti was 
peace town, and Old Ocmulgee Fields was too well 
prepared for war devoted peace. 


12. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors, 180. 
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That the Coweta town was the chief town the 
Creeks and was located the Ocmulgee River before 
the Yamasee War proved beyond question Mary 
Musgrove’s Memorial support her claim against 
the Trustees the Colony She says: 
“Your memorialist was born the Coweta Town 
the Oakmulgee River, which branch the Alata- 
maha, and the chief-town the Creek Indian Nation.” 

She was born before the Yamasee War, for she says 
she was living South Carolina the time that 
conflict. Whatever falsehoods she may have put into 
that memorial under the direction Thomas Bosom- 
worth, her third husband, may confidently as- 
serted that surrounded she was Creek Indians, 
most them friendly but many them hostile her 
claims, she would not have dared make false state- 
ment the location the importance the Coweta 
town. 

then the Coweta town occupied high place 
the estimation the Creeks, not probable that 
there was one place east the Ocmulgee which 
they would refuse relinquish their title, that place 
would the land which their chief town was lo- 
cated when their Confederacy was the height 
its glory? When 1806 they did agree give 
their lands east the Ocmulgee, they did reserve one 
tract fifteen square miles. That was Old Ocmulgee 
Fields, and corresponds exactly with what now 
known the “Macon Reserve East the Ocmulgee 
River.” 

Here the description given the treaty signed 
Washington, November 14, 1805, and ratified 
the Senate and proclaimed Thomas Jefferson, 
President the United States, June 1806: 
excepting and reserving the Creek Nation the 


18. Jones, Jr., History Georgia (Boston, 1883), 885. 
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title and possession tract land, five miles 
length and three breadth, and bounded follows, 
viz: 

“Beginning the eastern shore the Ocmulgee 
river, point three miles straight line above 
the mouth creek called Oakchoncoolgau, which 
empties into the Ocmulgee, near the lower part what 
called the old Ocmulgee fields; thence running three 
miles eastwardly, course right angles with the 
general course the river for five miles below the 
point beginning; thence from the end the three 
miles, run five miles parallel with the said course 
the river; thence westwardly right angles with 
the last mentioned line the river; thence the 
river the first mentioned bounds. 

“And hereby agreed, that the President the 
United States, for the time being, shall have right 
establish and continue military post, and factory 
trading house said reserved tract; and make 
such other use the said tract may found con- 
venient for the United States, long the govern- 
ment thereof shall think proper continue the said 
military post trading 

William Head Chief the Cowetas, 
signed that treaty. His influence made it, after- 
wards made the treaty Indian Springs that cost him 
his life. Would have reserved the old town some 
other tribe and let the ancient seat the power the 
Cowetas into the possession the white man? Not 
so. McIntosh was the white man’s friend and willing 
give him all asked, but McIntosh was Coweta 
and must needs respect the tradition his people. 
saved Coweta Old Town for them. Coweta Old Town 
Old Ocmulgee Fields. 


0 (Augusta, 1812), 705 et seg. 
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The Traditions the Creeks 


The migration legends the tribes composing the 
Creek Confederacy have been collected and set out 
Dr. Swanton his great work their social organi- 
zation. not necessary refer original sources 
other than those quoted him. 

William Bartram does not speak the legends that 
records derived from any particular tribe 
people. Apparently considers them current 
among the entire Creek Confederacy. For that reason 
his statements are considered first bearing generally 
upon the history all the Creeks. 

First importance his record traditional be- 
lief that the Creek Confederacy had originated the 
old town Ocmulgee the river that name. 
says, speaking Old Ocmulgee Fields: “If are 
give credit the account the Creeks give them- 
selves, this place remarkable for being the first town 
settlement, when they sat down (as they term it) 
established themselves after their emigration from 
the West, beyond the Mississippi, their original native 
country. this long journey they suffered great and 
innumerable difficulties, encountering and vanquishing 
numerous and valiant tribes Indians, who opposed 
and retarded their march. Having crossed the river 
still pushing Eastward, they were obliged make 
stand and fortify themselves this place, their only 
remaining hope, being the last degree persecuted 
and weakened their surrounding foes. Having 
formed themselves this retreat and driven off the in- 
habitants degrees they recovered their spirits and 
again faced their enemies, when they came off vic- 
torious memorable and decisive battle. They after- 
wards gradually subdued their surrounding enemies, 
strengthening themselves taking into confederacy 
the vanquished 


15. Bartram, Travels, 53. 
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Thus from Bartram get the picture the in- 
vading tribes the Creeks stopping Old Ocmulgee 
Fields, fortifying themselves, fighting against the hostile 
people whom they encountered this territory, estab- 
lishing themselves, and, other tribes the same 
stock arrived, entering into confederacy with them 
against the common 

Let now turn traditions the particular tribes. 
Apparently the Hitchiti comes first. Swanton records 
the legend reported Gatschet the effect that the 
Hitchiti were “the first settle the site Ocmulgee 
town, ancient capital the The 
question naturally arises whether the Hitchiti may have 
been the hostile people against whom the invading 
Creeks fortified themselves Old Ocmulgee Fields and 
waged successful war. 

This brings the legend the peoples the 
Muskogee stock. The first time record that 
which Chekilli told Ogethorpe Savannah 1735. 
This recorded length Dr. who says: 
“The astonishing thing about this entire narrative 
the closeness with which the movement may fol- 
lowed.” One should not forget that this “talk” was 
delivered Chekilli only twenty years after the 
Creeks had removed the Ocmulgee the Chatta- 
hoochee. may that the accurate description the 
movement the Creeks along the Chattahoochee was 
relation what had occurred only twenty years 
before which had been confused with the story the 
original migration. 

The legends most important this discussion are 
the two Kasihta legends told former Chief 
the Creek Nation, one James Gregory and the 
“16. Swanton, Social Organization, 49. 

17. Swanton, Early History the Creek Indians and their Neighbors, 176. 


18. Swanton, Social Organization, seq. 
19. Ibid., seg. 
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The following are the principal points the two 
combined. Kasihta, Chickasaw, and Coweta came out 
the earth somewhere the west. Kasihta and 
Chickasaw came out together, but Coweta was de- 
layed. They journeyed toward the east find the sun, 
Chickasaw leading, Kasihta following, and Coweta 
long distance behind. The Chickasaw and Kasihta 
knew that the Coweta were following and gave them 
their name which means “Those that are following 
us.” When they came beautiful country the 
Chickasaw lost interest and settled down, saying that 
they did not care where the sun came from. The 
Kasihta pressed on. They crossed wide rivers. Then 
they came river smaller than the first. the 
purpose this paper show that this river was the 
Ocmulgee and that the place where the Kasihta 
crossed and “sat down” was Old Ocmulgee Fields. 
Assuming this, let with the legend. The 
Kasihta crossed the river. They found naked race 
people with whom they fought. They made long 
mound and another round mound. They killed part 
the strange people and took many captive and exter- 
minated their town and built town their own. Then 
Coweta came the other side the river. first 
there was question whether should war 
peace between Kasihta and Coweta, but peace was 
made. This was the beginning the Creek Con- 
federacy. Coweta crossed the river. Kasihta told them 
take charge the mound and, gathering together 
their own noncombatants, went eastward once more. 
Inside the great mound, Kasihta had left great 
chamber the center which fast and purify their 
bodies. The enemies attacked. The Coweta warriors 
poured out the earth and defeated the enemies 
with great slaughter. From this circumstance Coweta 
became the great war town the nation. Kasihta went 
until they reached the sea, and afterwards Coweta 
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and Kasihta combined, fought with the inhabitants 
the land and brought them under their own system 
laws. 

These legends are from Kasihta sources. They are 
entirely consistent with the Coweta legend recorded 
Dr. The relevant portion this Coweta 
legend that they came river which was very 
muddy and wide that they stayed its banks 
longer than anywhere else and there they inaugurated 
the ball play. The Kasihta legends record the in- 
auguration the ball play between Coweta and 
Kasihta, and the one recorded Dr. Gatschet’s manu- 
script describes the ceremonial square erected the 
Kasihta and Coweta combination. The development 
around the Lamar group mounds Old Ocmulgee 
Fields answers the description this great ceremonial 
square where the confederated towns first held their 
council amity and substituted the ball game for the 
war game. 

The Chekilli legend indicated that during their mi- 
gration Kasihta and Coweta were aware that people 
who had made white path had gone before them. 
They pursued them even the Savannah. Though 
these strange people made white path, they were 
hostile the invading Creeks, who were obliged 
take one their towns, which they came after 
crossing the river, and kill their people. These people 
had flattened heads. Were they the Hitchiti? Did the 
Muskogees acquire their idea white sign 
the peace town from the Hitchiti whom they drove out 
from Old Ocmulgee Fields, was there flat-headed 
race possession Old Ocmulgee Fields even before 
Hitchiti came? Here very difficult question, which 
this paper cannot undertake answer. Only continued 
investigations the anthropologists can solve it. 


20. Swanton, Social Organization, 
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The Story Told the Excavation Mound “C” 


Old Ocmulgee Fields the place where the 
Kasihta and Coweta formed the Creek Confederacy, 
then should expect find there long mound and 
round mound. The great mound “A”, with its ex- 
tension the smaller mound answers the de- 
scription the long mound. Mound though sixty 
per cent destroyed the railroad long before scientific 
excavation, may have answered the description the 
round mound. one the mounds should expect 
find traces the cavern chamber which the 
Coweta concealed themselves. may that this was 
carried away the steam shovel the railroad and 
can never found. may that traces still 
await the eye the archeologist when mound 
and its extensions are opened. 

should expect find the square ground answer- 
ing the description the Gatschet legends. The Lamar 
group fills these specifications with amazing closeness. 

But above all should expect find lines oc- 
cupation different periods, corresponding the 
folk-story the successive waves migration. First, 
there should line showing the occupation 
flat-headed people, there was such people, who 
preceded the Hitchiti; then line showing the occu- 
pation the Hitchiti themselves; then line showing 
the occupation the another showing the 
occupation the Coweta; perhaps another showing 
the combined occupation Kasihta and Coweta; and 
perhaps, though this extremely doubtful, still another 
showing that Hitchiti came back and occupied Old 
Hitchiti Town after the Coweta removed the Chatta- 
hoochee. 

What did actual excavations reveal? First, they 
showed burials below the level which runs upon the 
ground line under the mound. Second, they showed 
that ground line perfectly levelled under the mound, 


: 
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and this level covered with baked clay; through this 
level there are burials and there are post holes showing 
that houses were placed before any mound was 
erected. 

Then they show mound built clay which may 
called white and crowned with flattened arch 
bluish-white clay which was evidently the summit 
the original mound, for structures had been erected 
before the rest the mound was completed. May 
this bluish-white mound identified the Kasihta 
mound considering Kasihta even then white town? 

This mound was added and over this addition was 
laid broad band red clay, upon which there are 
signs occupation. This red top the mound will 
discussed more length. Again above this, 
addition was made the mound. the foot the 
mound are found burials evidently historic Creek 
Indians, for they are accompanied metal and glass. 

The following the theory suggested: Either the 
unknown flat-heads occupied the site before the Hit- 
chiti came, the Hitchiti themselves were the first 
here arrive and bury below the soil where the 
platform was afterwards set. Then either the Hitchiti 
the Kasihta “sat down” upon the level platform. 
The white mound was then erected. the legends 
are trusted, this was done Kasihta. Coweta 
came and demonstrated its prowess war. Kasihta 
left Old Ocmulgee Fields the keeping the Coweta 
and journeyed eastward. Coweta, war town, covered 
the mound with the red, that anyone approaching 
might know that here was war town. 

That this was the purpose the red band not 
wild assumption. Milfort states that the Coweta 
town all the cabins were painted red with the excep- 
tion the three facing the setting sun.” 


21. Swanton, Social Organization, 312. 
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Swanton says: “Some the squares the red 
war-towns, which have always been governed war- 
riors, are called painted squares, having all the posts 
and smooth timber about them painted red, with white 
black edges. This considered peculiar and very 
honorary mark 

may that when Coweta had established its 
pre-eminence war town chose red war color 
and made mark distinction striven for 
other war towns memory the red river from which 
Coweta came. The memory the red stone from 
which they had formed their tobacco pipes before they 
left the land their origin evidently persisted 
Bartram’s The urge folk-memory furnishes 
the only reasonable explanation why this red clay 
was brought from great distance placed above 
the white. 

the theories here advanced are correct, the most 
perplexing question arises reason the fact that 
this red band was afterwards covered with The 
explanation may be, that the Popple Map and the 
Mitchell Map are correct showing that when the 
Coweta and Kasihta moved the Chattahoochee after 
1715, the Hitchiti came back the place where they 
had first down” and covered the mound again with 
white, they were peace town. 

must confessed that this explanation not en- 
tirely satisfactory, because the short time that must 
have elapsed before Hitchiti, too, removed the 
Chattahoochee; apparently far too short allow the 
amount building that was done; also this building, 
done Hitchiti must have been done historic 
times and after the Indians had lost the mound-building 
complex; again, there nothing our knowledge 


22. Swanton, Social Organization, 312. 
23. 49. 
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the historic Indian lead believe would under- 
take arduous task for the mere purpose chang- 
ing red white. 


Another explanation suggested. There are upon 
the very top the mound two narrow lines white 
and red. may that after the confederacy was 
formed and Old Ocmulgee Fields became the chief 
town the whole confederacy the mound was made 
higher mark its importance, and was covered with 
white and red testimony the confederation the 
peace and war towns. 

The writer realizes that this interpretation the 
meaning the lines within the mound Old Ocmulgee 
Fields highly imaginative, and submits with the 
full realization that the conclusions reached may 
entirely refuted further investigation, the 
reasoning those more competent than interpret 
the discoveries the archeologists. 

Still, these theories prove entirely baseless, their 
failure stand against criticism will not lessen any 
degree the force the assertion that some time 
before written history began, Old Ocmulgee Fields oc- 
cupied place the hearts the Creek people un- 
equaled any other and around clustered their 
traditions vanished power and grandeur, that last 
all their possessions the land where their glory 
had flowered they relinquished that beloved spot 
the white 


24. Postscript—This paper was written last January. Dr. Swanton’s criticism, 
though kindly, convinced me that I was probably entirely wrong in my 
interpretation the color symbolism Mound “C.” still entertained the 
belief that I was correct in my reasoning that Old Ocmulgee Fields was the 
place where the Creek Confederacy was founded upon the coming together 
the Kasihtas and Cowetas. believed that the excavations the mounds 
of Old Ocmulgee Fields should reveal the existence of an underground 
chamber, this would be sufficient confirmation of my theory to justify its 
publication. I still had sufficient faith in its soundness to prophesy that, if 
the excavations continued, such an underground chamber corresponding to 
the one in which, according to the legends, the Coweta warriors concealed 
themselves, would inevitably be found. 

The discovery last week underground chamber what called 
mound “D” seems fulfill this prophesy. 
Walter Harris. 


Macon, Georgia, 
October 16, 1934. 
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Georgia usually divided into three sections, North, 
Middle, and South, corresponding the geological 
formation the soil the three regions. North 
Georgia the term applied the rugged extension 
the Appalachian Range, which extends southward 
the vicinity Atlanta. Middle Georgia comprises 
the so-called Piedmont region; its southern boundary 
rather sharply drawn line running from Colum- 
bus the west through Macon, thence almost directly 
east and striking the Savannah River south Augusta. 
South Georgia, the youngest the sections geological- 
ly, was built the combined action rivers and 
ocean currents. This tri-sectionalism serves admirably 
distinguish the varying types Georgia’s past and 
present inhabitants, and might well used show 
the development agriculture Georgia during the 
years 1830 1860. The mountain-dweller has been 
characterized aptitude for hard work, frugality, 
thrift, and self-sufficient manner life which kept 
him isolated from the main currents the world until 
the railroad, the cotton mill, the paved road, and the 
automobile brought the machine age his cabin door. 
Middle Georgia, with its broad agricultural possibilities 
and early trade centers, became the home more 
commercially-minded and cultured people. Rich cotton 
lands and access the markets the world early 
made farming business, and transition other forms 
business and industry was comparatively easy. South 
Georgia during this period was, the main, agri- 
cultural frontier. The marketing the cotton crop 


' 
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and the buying supplies not raised home, manu- 
factured hand, were its only important contacts 
with the world commerce. 

note some variations from this simple tri-section- 
alism. wholly acceptable only the case the 
extreme northern division. The mountain counties were 
visited 1848 Charles Lanman, unusually close 
observer and good story-teller. interspersed the 
most incredible yarns with descriptions fertile valleys 
and wooded mountain-sides, dotted here and there with 
rude cabins surrounded rocky patches corn, 
potatoes, wheat and rye. The frontier manner life 
still prevailed, and farming was subsidiary hunting 
and trapping. The men lived life not far different 
from that the Indians whom they had supplanted. 
They spent the “season” far the mountains, living 
the products trap and gun, supplemented the 
early part the winter few potatoes and small 
amount corn carried thither themselves and their 
pack mules. the spring they returned the “‘coves,” 
sold their catch furs for the few necessities which 
their simple life demanded, and made another crop 
foodstuffs, already planted sun-bonneted women 
and sturdy boys. the broad valleys the region 
more settled form agriculture prevailed. Here dwelt 
the disappointed gold-seekers, who found the 
alluvial bottoms the Dorado which the hills sur- 
rounding Dahlonega had promised vain. Horses and 
cattle grazed the lush valleys, while sheep and goats 
fraternized with the deer the hills and trusted 
the guns their owners keep the bears and panthers 
frightened back into the uninhabited portions the 
country. One man even kept dairy 
cows the top Trail mountain, inaccessible except 


Charles Lanman, from the Alleghany Mountains (New York, 1849), 
21, 22, 24, 25, 39, 46- 
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The valleys, fertile they were, produced little 
more than the subsistence the people inhabiting 
them. Set apart from the region large production 
cotton, they formed arms the great farming sec- 
tion the state and bound together into single 
commonwealth people who were notably diverse 
their economic outlook and habits thought. Geo- 
graphically and economically, the northern counties 
had little common with the remainder the state 
and may safely omitted from further consideration. 
Likewise, the coast counties can hardly successfully 
articulated the development agriculture the 
state large during this period. The rice plantations 
were probably the most picturesque institutions the 
slave régime and much information concerning them 
has come the hands historians. They were, how- 
erer, mere eddies along the broad stream agricul- 
tural development. The significant agricultural sections 
the state were three number: the Upper Piedmont, 
the cotton belt, and the wiregrass The Upper 
Piedmont was considered the granary Georgia and 
hope was expressed that the fertility its soil, the 
power its rivers, and the supposed wealth coal 
and iron its hills could all combined make 
the manufacturing center for the raw cotton produced 
the Some cotton was produced the 
Upper Piedmont, but the main emphasis was corn 
and the small grain crops. The cotton belt was made 
the Lower Piedmont region, extending across 
the state immediately north the fall line, and the 
red hills South Georgia. This latter region made 
low hills reddish, gravelly soil alternating 
with strips clay loam and interspersed with areas 


Hemphill, Climate, Soil, and Agricultural Capabilities South Caro- 
lina and Georgia (Washington, 1882), 54-57. More detailed and technical 
treatment is presented in Roland M. Harper, “Development of Agriculture 
in Upper Georgia from 1850 to 1880,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly, VI 
(March, 1922), 1-27 and Harper, in Lower 
Georgia from 1850 to 1880,” ibid. (June, 1922), 

B. De Bow, Industrial Resources (New 852-58), L 356, 359; 
Review, (Jan. 1851), 68. 
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the open sandy loam more typical the whole 
Southern coastal territory. extends westward from 
Macon for about fifty miles and reaches the south- 
westward far Early County the lower valley 
the Chattahoochee River. South Macon and east 
meridian line through Macon the rolling wire- 
grass country. The predominant soil open, light 
loam verging places pure white sand ranging 
depth from three feet undetermined limit. 
The best and most valuable crop has ever produced 
was the yellow pine which the first settlers found 
the extensive use commercial ferti- 
lizers was inhabited few scattered farm families, 
mostly white, who raised their own supply corn and 
satisfied the simple demands rude and healthful 
life the sale wool from their flocks and the surplus 
from their herds range 

Georgia 1830 contained within her borders two 
distinct types agriculture. One was the settled farm, 
depending judicious handling the soil and care- 
ful regard climatic which would insure 
moderate income from the sale single staple 
crop and the same time provide the necessary food 
for men and beasts. The other type placed the whole 
emphasis cotton production without any regard for 
conservation the soil. This distinction fundamental 
and much more significance than the distinction that 
has been drawn between plantation and farm. Aside 
from the prestige which success large scale brings 
any sort activity, the possession slaves and 
large holdings land was looked upon somewhat 
the possession riding cultivators and tractors re- 
garded to-day; they simply made possible for the 
owner put large crop and get cultivated with 


Much this timber was floated market down the creeks and rivers 
tributary to the Savannah and the Altamaha. Some very interesting stories 
of “runnin = the river’ are still current among the older inhabitants. 

6. Ulrich B.° Phillips, Plantation and Frontier (Cleveland, 1909), II, 167, 
quotation from Augusta Constitutionalist. 
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less personal exertion. The first type agriculture 
was making its appearance the older counties 
Wilkes, Ogethorpe, Hancock, Putnam, Baldwin, and 
Clarke. intelligent farmer pointed out 1828 that 
there was reason the world for leaving Oglethorpe 
County search richer lands. Farms there, 
said, were being deserted, “when the soil, under 
judicious cultivation, would continue yield for years, 
the greatest 1853 Garnett Andrews 
visited farm Wilkes County, which had been 
constant cultivation for years. The owner had not 
only preserved the fertility his fields, but had im- 
proved some the older land. regretted very 
keenly “that had not commenced hill-side ditching 
long years ago, before the creeks and branches had 
carried off the best his soil.” Andrews tells 
nothing about the size the holding. However, record 
had been kept during the years 106 births; this 
would indicate that was typical Piedmont farm 
supporting one white family and perhaps two negro 
families.’ 

But conservation, whether individual, state 
national resources, was not the spirit the day. The 
whole earth was the people’s, and was the state’s 
duty aid them exploiting it. the phraseology 
the day, the process clearing land and preparing 
for cultivation was called development improve- 
ment; wiser and sadder generation has discovered 
that was exploitation, according twentieth century 
standards the most wasteful form soil-mining. This 
spirit exploitation was clearly reflected the land 
policy adopted the State Georgia. From 1803 
1831 there were eight distributions lottery. 
one gave serious consideration the thought using 
the lands source revenue. was held that the 
The Southern Agriculturist 1828), 306-308; letter 


from Jones, Lexington, Ga., Jan 
Review, XIV (May, 1853), 511. 
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true basis for prosperity the state was the prosperity 
its citizens. estimated that 2214 millions 
acres lots averaging 172.4 acres were given away 
attempt encourage the development the coun- 
try. The gratitude for such munificent gift may 
estimated the fact that 25% the original grants 
were never claimed and had given away the sec- 
ond Many the grantees sold their holdings for 
song the land-hungry Scotch-Irish, who were 
pouring into the northeastern section the state from 
Virginia and North The cheapness land 
encouraged the growth holdings men who owned 
slaves and could produce cotton the efficient utili- 
zation their The small holder, whose in- 
come from the sale cotton was not sufficient pur- 
chase additional land and slaves, was forced choose 
program removing the new counties South 
Georgia. The majority them chose the latter alter- 
native and 1850 the more enterprising their num- 
ber had succeeded establishing themselves 
moderate-sized Financial success 
small large scale was conditioned largely three 
factors: knowledge cotton culture, willingness 
work, and skill directing and supervising the labor 
others. From 1831 1835 the price cotton 
the New York market averaged 11.9 cents; 1836 
1840 the average was 13.0 Everyone that 
time was too busy making money calculate the cost 
making cotton. During the next decade, however, 
when lower prices made the situation acute, figures 
that would satisfy the most careful accountant were 


Enoch Banks, Economics Land Tenure Georgia,” Columbia 
University Studies, XXIII (1905), 16-20. 

9. Robert P. Brooks, The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912 (Madison, 
Wis., 1914), 73. 

10. Banks, op. cit., 27-28. 

11. Harper, Agriculture Lower from 1850 1880,” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, VI (June, 1922), 

South the Building the Nation (Richmond, 211. 
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drawn up; these show that cotton could produced 
cost ranging from five eight cents per 
When these facts and figures are considered, not 
hard understand why the production cotton 
should have absorbed most the energy and thought 
Georgians. They were only giving expression 
their own way the national spirit expansion and 
development. And development men that day 
meant dispossessing the wild Indian and converting 
the forests into productive farms, changing narrow 
trails into broad highways commerce, and raising 
the standard life the production enormous 
crops staple commodities. Edmund Ruffin, Vir- 
ginia, was the leader small handful men who 
recognized the evils agricultural exploitation and 
attempted put farming scientific basis; yet 
asserted that destruction timber was excusable, 
“where the value the trees standing the wood- 
land (whether for sale, for farm uses), would not 
pay for their entire 

Some the general trends the decade may 
understood comparison figures given the 
fifth and sixth census reports. From 1830 1840 the 
population Georgia increased 14.5%; during the 
same years the percentage slaves the total popu- 
lation fell from 42.1 40.6. The population Bald- 
win, typical Lower Piedmont county, decreased .6% 
the same county the percentage slaves fell from 
62.1 55.2, showing that large numbers slaves were 
being carried into the new counties along with personal 
property and farming equipment. Lee County, laid off 
1826 the red hill section South Georgia, in- 
creased population 170%, while the percentage 
slaves jumped from 18.1 45.3. That say, the 
large majority immigrants into the new counties 
were either small slave-owners non-slaveholders. 


14. Farmers’ Register, Vill (Sept., 518. 
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Walton County, possessing corporate existence since 


slaves increased from 28.9 35.5. This Upper Pied- 
mont county had been originally laid off grants 
250 and 490 acres per lot and the increase slave 
labor probably represented the necessity land- 
holders replacing white tenants who were drawn into 
the newer counties, where land could bought 
credit and paid for single year. Tattnall, large 
county the wiregrass country, increased popu- 
lation from 2,039 2,724; slavery increased from 
25.3% 30.8% the total population. Using the same 
typical counties, the following figures for production 
per inhabitant were arrived at: 


value 

corn wool cotton homemade 

(bu.) (bu.) articles 

The 0.5 1.8 236. $2.12 
Walton 0.2 0.3 61.5 0.74 
0.6 215.4 1.43 
23.4 0.2 1.6 456. 2.32 
Tattnall 3.4 0.16 1.5 3.5 0.30 


these figures are valid, the production both 
cotton and corn varied according the fertility the 
soil and was not noticeably affected the relative 
amount slave labor employed. larger percentage 
cotton was planted the red hill section South 
Georgia than the Lower Piedmont, since the differ- 
ence per capita production too large explained 
merely the basis greater fertility the soil. The 
general rule seems have been plant about half 
the cultivable area corn and oats, reserving the 
better fields, course, for Corn for the home 
supply was usually Though individuals 
localities often found their supply cut short un- 


Georgia Historical Quarterly, XIV (March, 1930), 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI (Dec., 1929), 341. 
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favorable weather conditions, the state whole was 
self-supporting this respect. One those who de- 
manded improvement Southern harbors Federal 
aid pointed out that Georgia’s total per capita production 
cereal grains was bushels, while that Penn- 
sylvania was bushels, and the average production 
the whole United States was Some pork 
was cured, though the supply for the slaves was almost 
invariably insufficient. judge from the records 
available, the scarcity, especially the larger plant- 
ations, was caused carelessness and waste making 
allowances. Negroes are enormous meat-eaters, and 
the opinion still prevails Georgia cotton farms that 
large amount meat necessary for one who does 
heavy work. The small farmer was seldom troubled 
with this not because raised any large 
amount meat, but because wasted less it. 
Moreover, farms cultivated with the aid few 
slaves, the whole diet was varied greater degree 
vegetables, fruits, game, and fish. 

Farming Georgia during the ’thirties was carried 
with eye immediate profits. There was 
need spend time and money improving the land. 
the spirit the coal-miner who seizes the richest 
veins first, Georgia planters and farmers left the older 
counties and burned millions dollars timber 
grow other millions dollars worth cotton. The 
cotton would sell markets around the world; the 
timber was simply obstruction the achievement 
their short-sighted ends. was the part good 
business, course, keep expenses low possible 
producing corn, potatoes, and pork consumed 
home. But these crops were made fit into the 
scheme maximum cotton production. For example, 
the practice planting corn before all danger frost 
was past grew out the necessity for clearing the 


17. Southern Review, (Oct., 
18. Banks, op. cit., 27. 
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minor tasks the farm and getting started the real 
work the year, planting and cultivating 
the cotton crop was large, corn and peas were left 
the field until midwinter; even then, time for 
gathering corn was grudgingly taken from the short 
days that should have been spent clearing land for the 
next crop 

The central theme Georgia agriculture during 
the ’thirties was exploitation and expansion. Inter- 
woven with this theme and breaking forth into 
occasional warning note discord was the idea 
conservation. the ’forties this latter idea took 
definite place, though minor one, the thought and 
opinion the state. Meanwhile, another idea, grander 
scope and more far-reaching its possibilities, was 
exercising great influence shaping the economic 
destiny Georgians and Southerners generally, e., 
diversification. student agriculture the South 
from the early until 1860 can ignore these three 
fundamental factors: exploitation, conservation, and 
diversification. The last these exercised the least 
influence; its importance lies what might have 
happened, the tragedy the Civil War could have 
been avoided. Diversification pre-war Georgia meant 
the judicious utilization resources land, labor 
and human intelligence the production and enjoy- 
ment all the necessities and luxuries desired the 
population. the larger phase Southern history 
was part the movement for economic independ- 
ence, which some careful students have used basis 
for the theory distinct Southern 


19. De Bow’s Review, XI (July, 1851), 208. 


20. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 167, 169; letters John Lamar 
Howell Cobb, Jan. 8 and March 17, 1844; ibid., I, 330-334; letters of Elisha 
overseer, his employer, Alexander Telfair, Feb. 18, 1831 and 
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21. Jesse Carpenter, The South Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 
aoe York, "1936) ; ; Robert R. Russell, Economic Aspects of Southern Section- 
alism, 1840-1861 (Urbana, 1924); Herbert Wender, Southern Commercial 
Conventions, 1837-1859 (Baltimore, 1930). The writer of this article is in- 
debted Prof. Green, Emory University, for very clear and con- 
vincing exposition of this phase of Southern history. 
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Several causes might cited for this change the 
economic thinking Georgians. one sense, was 
the natural development following the process 
change from pioneer conditions. The national tariff 
policy and the widespread opinion that the South was 
not being treated fairly plainly had their effect. The 
experiences Virginia and South Carolina were 
object-lessons observant land-owners, who recog- 
nized their own “blasted the beginning 
process that had eliminated these older states from 
favor the court King Cotton. The immediate and 
compelling cause was the drop the price cotton. 
During the five-year period, 1841-1845, the average 
price New York cotton was 7.7 cents, though produc- 
tion figures continued Said prominent 
editor 1843: may until the warehouses 
Europe are full, and our own seaports walled 
with cotton; but there will end this folly. 
Men will not labor for nothing. There point be- 
yond which the consumption cotton cannot go. 
requires three hundred consumers for one producer 
this article. will soon seen lying unsold the 
barns our planters. They will then learn wisdom. 
They will cease send the ends the earth for 
things easily raised 

This gloomy prediction never actually came true. 
Indeed, firm tradition to-day that never the 
history the South has bale good cotton lacked 
buyer some price. However, business man 
Savannah reported 1845 that the majority Geor- 
gia farmers lost money raising cotton for less than 7.5 
cents pound. Another reporter asserted that Geor- 
gia’s difficulty lay not producing enough horses, 
mules, hogs, and cattle supply the local needs; the 
high duties imposed the national tariff invited 


22. Hammond, op. cit., V, 211. 
23. op. cit., 292. Editorial Federal Union (Milledgeville) June 
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retaliatory duties cotton and rice and lessened the 
Georgia farmer’s ability pay for these necessary 
Figures from three states were published 
Bow’s Review, showing that farmer could not 
make money raising cotton without the same time 
reducing the permanent value his Yet Mr. 
Glen Pendleton, South Carolina, according his 
own testimony, was making comfortable living and 
some money. bought 1845 tract upland 
from the estate Colonel Hamilton four dollars 
acre. 1848 his crop averaged 960 pounds seed 
cotton per acre, and there was abundance pro- 
visions for his family and three hands. This small 
success attributed careful utilization manures 
and intensive There were many farmers 
Georgia who were doing well the old lands 
the Lower Piedmont and better the fresh lands 
South Georgia. 1844 John Lamar was en- 
thusiastic over the permanent improvement Cobb’s 
2,200 acre plantation Baldwin and his hope ran 
high for big cotton crop, along with plenty pro- 
visions for the 1846 went Florida and 
stopped over Lee, Sumter, and Baker counties for 
inspection the new lands. literal sense, was 
converted from his faith the old lands Baldwin. 
wrote: “Lord, Lord, Howell you and have been 
too used poor land know what crops people are 
making the rich lands the new counties. 
just getting eyes open the golden views. 
have moved force Sumpter. shall 
move another this fall winter, leaving the re- 
maining 1/3rd cultivate the best lands Bibb 
place. This year shall cultivate very little poor 
land next year shall not waste labor foot 


24. De Bow’s Review, VI (Nov., 1848), 2938; reports by Robert Habersham and 
James Cummings, questionnaire sent out the Secretary 


27. Phillips, op. cit., 168; Lamar Cobb, Jan. 1844. 
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unprofitable explained Cobb that had 
bought place Sumter and paid slightly less than 
fourth the purchase price. The remainder could 
pay two years with yields that were considered 
merely ordinary the new country. advised Cobb 
buy place Baker and transfer two-thirds his 
labor force Cobb, however, had different ideas 
about progress agriculture and continued his con- 
servative operations “Hurricane” Baldwin. 

early 1828 appeal had come the editor 
the Southern Agriculturist (Charleston) for directions 
the proper procedure re-organizing the agri- 
cultural societies which had been allowed die 
Baldwin and neighboring Twiggs County, 
General Tarver was making crops grow where broom- 
sedge had formerly been the only product; this result 
achieved filling the gullies and restoring fields 
deserted the seekers after rich few 
owners were utilizing their fields broomsedge, Ber- 
muda grass, and briars raising wool from native 
sheep, later improved the introduction 
Merino and Southdown Screven County, fifty 
miles south Augusta, there was novel instance 
agricultural improvement. Ten thousands dollars 
were spent draining large trout pond and converting 
it, with Irish labor, into dry land incredible fertility. 
bale cotton, 4,000 pounds hay, bushels 
corn were ordinary yields per The account 
does not state whether lime was used neutralize the 
acids that must have been present such soil. Much 
peat and underbrush were burned the ground and 
the ashes probably furnished slight alkaline medium. 
North Georgia farmer noted the effect the cal- 

28. Ibid., I, 177; Lamar to Cobb, Jan. 10, 1847. 

29. Phillips, op. cit., I, 179; Lamar to Cobb, May 16, 1847. 

80. The Southern Agriculturist, (July, 1828), letter from Jones, 
Lexington, Jan. 18, 1828. 

Phillips, op. cit., quoting Federal Union, April 23, 1850. 


32. De Bow’s Review, XII (June, 1852), 588-595; (Feb., 1852), 193. 
83. XI, (Oct., 1851), 400-402. 
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careous soils Italy grape vines and tried ex- 
periment with slaked lime his own vineyard. His 
results were published the Farmer’s Register, along 
with suggestions from Meanwhile, the doctrine 
agricultural redemption was being preached Georgia 
farm journals. Among the leading journals were: South- 
ern Cultivator (Augusta), Soil the South (Macon), 
and the Farmer’s Gazette 

There little doubt that these teachings precept 
and example had noticeable effect the population. 
There were still some who chased the will-o’-the-wisp 
fortune from county county and state state; 
but there were others who were becoming attached 
the soil their native Georgia, not the sentimental 
fashion described the romanticists, but matter- 
of-fact Tangible results this new spirit 
varied the different sections. The Cherokee 
Upper Piedmont lands, because their durability, 
many acres producing fifty seventy-five bushels 
corn after half-century cultivation, assumed 
value much greater than those other parts the 
The Lower Piedmont, where impoverishment 
had been most severe, was the scene the greatest 
degree improvments; these took the forms hill- 
side ditching, manuring, rotation crops, and oc- 
casional rest for the The red hill section 
South Georgia had already proved its worth 
cotton-producing region; but the abundance virgin 
territory and the state-wide opinion that its fertility 
would prove only temporary kept the market value 
therefore, furnish great opportunity for men 
enterprise and capital. The wire grass country, still 

34. The Farmers’ Register, VIII (March, 1840), 145. 

American Historical Review (Jan., 

86. De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 355 

87. De Bow’s Review, X (Jan., 1851), 68. 
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nineteen-twentieths covered with forest, was little 
affected ideas progress farming and living. 
The inlanders who came into Savannah February, 
1854 were strange speech and appearance that 
they seemed absolutely foreign the fastidious Olm- 
sted. Whole families came into the market-place 
sell cotton, potatoes, game, and peltry and buy 
clothing and small supplies for the ensuing year. Often 
single cart carried the whole salable products from 
year’s work for entire 

The new emphasis conservation and the ideas 
diversification were illustrated the exhibitions the 
annual fairs. 1846 the Southern Central Agricul- 
tural Society Georgia was organized and held its 
first fair ten pin alley Stone The 
Society held other fairs the same place until 1850, 
when committee five “disinterested persons” 
Atlanta had the exhibition moved their city. 1851 
the city Macon gave $2,000 the premium list 
order induce the Executive Committee the So- 
ciety select Macon the seat the That 
year there was mechanical exhibition including var- 
ious types cotton-gins, single and two-horse plows, 
chairs, chains, subsoilers, harrows, drills, and many 
other implements for increasing the comfort and effi- 
ciency farm life—all, declared the editor the Soil 
the South, “products southern soil, labor and skill.” 
There were some Devon cattle and several native cows, 
one them reported have produced nineteen quarts 
single milking. There was fine parade 
stallions, brood mares and colts, saddle and harness 
horses. The scarcity native mules was noticeable, 
though four very superior jacks recently imported were 
exhibited. The showing hogs was also poor, and 


Fred Olmsted, Journey the Seaboard Slave States (New York, 
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was feared that “our Tennessee and Kentucky friends 
will have some pretty large bills footed 
Georgia this There was good exhibition 
sheep, some Southdowns, and fifty natives sent from 
the wiregrass country Governor Troup. Edmund 
Ruffin was among the visitors and was surprised 
and delighted” the interesting side- 
light political history the fact that invitations 
attend were declined Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay, the latter chairman the committee jack- 
The fair 1852 was essentially replica 
that 1851, except the exhibits were more complete 
and varied. Shorthorns and Ayrshires were added 
the cattle breeds, mules were mentioned more favor- 
ably and Merinos were there advertised for the pur- 
pose improving the native wool. both fairs prizes 
were given for practical essays agriculture and 
horticulture, the sweet potato, clover and other “foreign 
grasses” being favorite 

The Augusta Chronicle could hardly find words ade- 
quate describe the ninth annual fair the Southern 
Central Agricultural Society, held the fall 1854. 
The livestock and exhibits field products, properly 
discounted for editorial exaggeration, were not far 
different from those previous fairs. There was fine 
collection poultry, especially “the large Chinese and 
India Greater emphasis was also placed 
the “household, ladies, domestic manufacturing, horti- 
cultural, and mechanical 1859 the 
Society had transferred its headquarters Atlanta. 
the southeast corner that city owned three 
buildings, “one for ladies’ work and fancy articles, 
another for mechanics and manufactured articles, and 
the last for fruits, flowers, &c.” There was also 


44. Transactions the Southern Society, 
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canvass under which field crops were exhibited. Horse 
fanciers were provided with abundance stalls 
and race track. All this was done private sub- 
scription, membership fees, and admission charges. 
was deeply regretted that the legislature had not con- 
tributed “one dime” for agricultural 

will noted that industry was made the 
hand-maiden agriculture. Georgia was the fore- 
front the movement make the South economically 
independent Northern manufacturers. 1840 there 
were sixteen cotton factories the Upper Piedmont 
and three the Lower Piedmont. Taken together, 
they represented total capital slightly more than 
half million dollars and turned out annually finished 
products the value After the disastrous 
drop the price cotton, twenty thirty mills were 
reported actively engaged manufacturing, with 
total investment million dollars. Labor was plenti- 
ful from cents day and three mills con- 
fessed profit 20% annum. Markets were 
found home, New Orleans, and New York. 
“Duties beyond revenue standard seem not re- 
quired, even those engaged 
the end the decade the manufacturing industry had 
spread from the Upper Piedmont into the old cotton 
section and the total number cotton mills had reach- 
The dawn economic independence 
seemed breaking and enthusiastic Southerner 
wrote that the territory south New York might soon 
secure entire control the cotton market. “To this 
effectually must control its fabrication well 
its During the early fifties encouraging 


47. Ibid., XXVII (Sept., 1859), 462-468. 
48. Report of the 6th Census, 208. 
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reports continued from manufacturing Georgia, 
especially from the newer mills Augusta and Colum- 
bus. Profits, however, could not stretched, even 
the telling, more than 1854 Georgia 
contained thirty-five active cotton mills with total 
capitalization $1,736,156 and produced $2,135,044 
worth finished goods. course, this was mere 
bagatelle, compared with Massachusetts’s capitali- 
zation 2814 millions. the South, Georgia ranked 
third, being exceeded Maryland and Virginia and 
closely pressed North 

The lesson broad diversification investment and 
economic interest was learned the stern school 
adversity; nevertheless, was not impressed deeply 
enough the consciousness Southerners cure 
them the cotton mania. the very heyday the 
manufacturing movement, one the irreconcilables 
wrote: “But why agriculture more profitable than 
manufactures commerce? One reason is, that agri- 
culture more productive multiplying than them 
[sic]: that products are the principal and indis- 
pensable articles human subsistence, and are ob- 
tained with less human labor and skill, than the 
others. The fecundity nature can never rivalled 
art. grain wheat when sown will produce 
hundred fold, but fabric the loom, cargo 
the ship, can have its value augmented the same 
proportion, without the co-operation much greater 
proportion labor and skill. Commerce and manufac- 
ture are chiefly artificial; agriculture for the most 
part the work 

the diversification movement led the South into 
the new and strange fields industry, editors and 
writers seemed veer around their attitude toward 

52. De Bow’s Review, IX (Aug. and Oct., 1850), 215, 430-431. 
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cotton planting. The Soil the South (Macon) admitted 
that raising cotton eight cents was fair business 
and offered hope moderate fortune any planter 
who would practice economy and live The 
figures which supported the eight cent hypothesis were 
sadly fault: they failed take into account the 
depreciation land, allowed only two-sevenths the 
total land area for woodland, and made mention 
taxes replacement wagons, plows, and other im- 
plements. With rising market during the ’fifties, King 
Cotton was again secure his throne and dozens 
eloquent writers did him pen-service. Planting was the 
most honorable pursuit that man could follow; was 
the duty all patriotic men foster the industry 
which built men, developed the country, bound to- 
gether all sections the nation, and incidentally, re- 
turned the greatest rewards that had ever fallen 
the lot agricultural people. The danger the 
country was the narrow fanaticism and intolerance 
bred the minds sectional and commercially- 
minded 

Perhaps all this was mere buncombe and bombast 
lay the ghost abolitionism. explanation more 
keeping with the economic trend the decade 
that the advances the cotton market simply blinded 
planters the comparative cheapness that article. 
Said Georgia editor 1860: “Negroes are 25% 
higher now with cotton ten and one-half cents than 
they were two three years ago, when was worth 
fifteen and sixteen cents. Men are demented upon the 
subject. reverse will surely 

But the depression the was not altogether 
lost Southerners. spite the ravings the 


55. XVIII (April, 1855), 468-470. 
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cotton maniacs, men good business sense continued 
build diversified economic system. 1860 there 
were thirty-three cotton mills Georgia, representing 
investment $2,126,103. Around 12,000 persons 
were engaged turning $10,000,000 worth Georgia 
cotton, cowhides, lumber and other raw materials into 
nearly $17,000,000 worth finished Many 
Georgia farmers and writers settled down the ’fifties 
the practice and precepts constructive and con- 
servative agricultural economy, which was prove 
invaluable the state after the tumult war had 
drowned the lusty shouts the cotton maniacs. Rural 
schools and churches were built and new pride was 
observed the improvement, well the expansion 
higher standard intelligence was set 
and the conception the farmer business man and 
citizen was described language wholly different 
from the hyperbole the radical Prac- 
tical, though somewhat crude, schemes for rebuilding 
the soil were Jethro Jones co-operated 
with Doctor Philips Mississippi the improvement 
cotton seed for planting and was honored having 
new variety called The fame 
Jones’s Devon cattle also reached Mississippi, and 
sold bull and two heifers Doctor Philips. Colonel 
Richard Peters Atlanta was interested the intro- 
duction Brahmin cattle into the South, and re- 
ceived 1862 two hundred and fifty dollars for 
male descendant India’s divine 
spirited citizen Hancock County 1854 endowed 
chair agricultural chemistry the University 
Georgia. Doctor Daniel Lee, the first appointee the 

58. Census, Manufactures, 82. 

59. De Bow’s Review, XVI (May, 1853), 508, quoting Savannah Republican. 

60. Ibid., XVI (April, 1854), 354-368. 
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chair, declared public address that the new de- 
partment had “for its object increase domestic 
enjoyment more judicious use whatever means 
one may appropriate for the support himself and 
proposed teach such non-classical 
subjects the proper heating and ventilation homes, 
methods securing pure water supply, curing meat, 
making butter, and relating the cultivation Georgia 
soil its geological formation. 

What conclusions can study Georgia agricul- 
ture add the prevailing concepts Southern his- 
tory? The complete answer this question must await 
the extensive research students trained the 
methods the economic historian. the basis 
information now available seems obvious that Geor- 
gians were not wholly satisfied with the cotton, 
more land, more niggers, more cotton” system, though 
very few individuals their thinking their busi- 
ness ever broke away from it. Some men were far- 
sighted enough recognize the evil one-crop ex- 
ploitation; they demanded that the economic life 
the state founded conservative form agri- 
culture, supplemented manufacturing industries. 
When the price cotton was the decline, they were 
heard with respect; when became low that even 
the soil-miners could not make profit from cotton 
planting, they were esteemed prophets. When the 
market reached low level and started upward, con- 
servation lost caste and diversification the direction 
industry was almost forgotten. The ease with which 
the bounties nature were wrested from the soil 
rendered the average man impervious the argu- 
ments those who realized that cotton growing was 
not sufficient base for long range prosperity. The 
typical Georgian invested his time and energy what 
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seemed promise enormous and immediate profits. 
Boundless natural advantages and the great spread 
territory made possible for him believe that 
was true lord the soil and the captain his own 
destiny. had abiding faith the system 
industry and labor under which lived, and those 
who wished change were either fools abolition- 
ists. Though this faith cotton production often be- 
came dim the lean years economic depressions, 
which were feature the nineteenth century less 
than the twentieth, never faded; and until this 
day, the cotton market the most universally absorb- 
ing topic conversation among the rural dwellers 
the state. 
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“JUNIUS TERTIUS” 


Historically Cobb County and its county-seat, Mari- 
etta, are high significance. The Georgia Legislature, 
December, 1832, created this county dividing 
Cherokee and named honor Thomas Cobb, 
United States Senator. 

1823, United States Representative from Geor- 
gia, had been member the Congressional com- 
mittee report Georgia’s claims for removal the 
Cherokee Indians from this and contiguous ground. 
The committee reported that immediate removal was 
obligatory upon the United States the compact 
1802, which Georgia had ceded the United States 
what now Alabama and Mississippi exchange for 
title all Indian-owned land Georgia. 

The Cherokees were removed beyond the Mississippi 
and became legend Georgia, where their burial 
mounds mutely evidence their choice this soil 
their spectral hunting-grounds. They left for song and 
story monumental names like Chattahoochee and 
Kennesaw. 

Oncoming events cast their shadows before; their 
penumbral pencil touched the good earth Cobb 
County. Some could see outlined that shadow 
spectral figure wearing pall—Death. The cold evi- 
dence that their vision was not myopic may now 
seen shining white marble slabs that stand row 
row man’s acre south Kennesaw and that ample 
hectare southeast Kennesaw. 

About the time Georgia created Cobb County the 
State New York was casting giant cannons. Today 
those cannons are set hill top east Marietta 
giant candles with aluminum flames light the 
“bivouac the dead,” for whose illustration Theodore 
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O’Hara’s poem liberally appropriated bronze 
tablets that populous encampment. And Cobb 
County, together with all the Southland, still suffers 
the consequences foolish, fratricidal war that left 
those campers bivouac the soil Georgia. 

Let consider some persons who were causes 
this catastrophe. fanatic, suckled Connecticut, 
began 1832 superficial observations Cincinnati and 
1852 published Washington well-written libel 
the South, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which sedulously pro- 
pagated, made her one the prime personal causes 
the Civil War. The blood her hands would have 
made the green seas red. 

Brother Beecher, reformer Beecher, editor Beecher, 
with his magazines must mentioned personal 
factor the provocation war. must John Brown, 
incendiary abolitionist, Connecticut, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas; Harpers Ferry, and finally 
Charlestown, where “creaked rope.” him 
not even Lincoln was proud. 

1832 William Lloyd Garrison, perennial agitator 
and radical abolitionist, than whom, the emancipator 
except, none higher sat, organized the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. advocated disunion, adopted 
his motto its own: “No union with slaveholders.” 
Also had for year been publishing The Liberator, 
abolitionist organ with its vox humana Africana, tremolo 
tremulous. When the South achieved disunion seces- 
sion, Garrison then revealed his ulterior want—blood. 
His ruling passion had been all the while, not much 
altruistic love the Negro hatred the Cavalier. 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad; 
pre-eminently the method Mars. There was the 
sweet-spirited Quaker, pacifist religion, but 1842, 
eclipsed power reason consequence, his power 
dip into the future abeyance aberration, making 
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and causing war his inflammatory verse. pot- 
kettle poem, Massachusetts Virginia, wrote: “We 
wash our hands your sin.” 

The allusion was apt—to Pilate, yoke-fellow 
hypocrisy with the Pharisee that stood the Temple 
and thanked the Lord. Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land with clipper ships factored fully the insti- 
tution slavery Pilate did the death Christ. 
The gratitude the South due Stephen Vincent 
Benét for keeping the clipper ships record his 
epic. Slaver” accurate. 

“Captain Ball was Yankee slaver— 
traded niggers and loved his Savior.” 

1832 young lawyer-politician was running for the 
Illinois legislature. Five years later uttered 
speech Springfield perfect specimen self- 
characterization and dramatic irony: “Towering genius 
burns for distinction, and possible will have it, whether 
the expense emancipating slaves enslaving free- 

that same year listened heated pulpiteer, 
Peter Akers, saying: “Who can tell but that the man 
who shall lead through this strife may standing 
this presence!” Lincoln, comment this sermon, 
said friends: “The Doctor has persuaded that 
American slavery will down with the crash 
civil Gentlemen, you may think strange, but 
when the Doctor was describing the Civil War, dis- 
tinctly saw myself second sight, bearing im- 
portant part that apt comment would 
the words Macbeth his dagger the mind: 
“Thou marshallest the way that was going.” 
Corroboration found young Lincoln’s statement 
about slavery, made New Orleans when 
was but nineteen. 
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towering genius, sure his goals, whether 
second sight first sight, but deluded the 
methods attaining them, before acts the most 
dangerous men, and action most damaging 
and destructive his fellowmen. Lincoln was such 
man. could not see that wrong way doing 
right thing may far greater wrong than the wrong 
thus righted. unto others thou wouldst done 
by, doubtless includes thou shalt not enslave, un- 
doubtedly also Thou shalt not kill. War was not the 
right way out slavery. 

Lincoln the North the last great personal cause 
the Civil War. his speeches factored large- 
provoking the event that without him war would 
not have been. that war was great human crime— 
and seems have been far greater crime than the 
slavery which eradicated—then Lincoln was particeps 
criminis. 

Though Lincoln was elected platform non- 
extension slavery, leaving the country half 
slave and half free, his own personal platform was 
still the diametrical opposite: “This country can not 
exist half slave and half This had been his 
slogan 1858 the senatorial race with Douglas 
when was “after larger when said: 
“The battle 1860 worth hundred This 
the sentiment that made him demand Connecti- 
cut and finally the nominee the Republican Conven- 
tion 1860. 

The South well knew that the minority president- 
elect meant rid the horn his 
dilemma, and its constitutional right seceded, where- 
upon Lincoln, his inaugural, went back the phrase 
his and Akers’ vision, “Civil The deep truth 
that the Lincoln sort politics first dissevered the 
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Union which credited with having preserved and 
that his preservative process was the very destructive 
one civil war. 

These are the leaders the mote-extracting North, 
whose anti-slavery capital was Boston, the coast 
Massachusetts, whence sailed until about 1832 
clipper ships transporting African blacks the South, 
until natural increase the Angus breed put slavers 
out. These moral opticians are they who would attend 
the other fellow’s business. Attending the other 
fellow the ultimate statement causation the 
Civil War. Irritation that fact caused the self- 
respecting cavalier use his right secession hope 
solve his own problems free from intermeddling. 
these personal causes Lincoln the only one honest 
enough his thinking admit Northern “complicity 
that slavery, and that only after his dross 
had been refined the alembic his war. also 
the only one great enough have prevented the car- 
petbaggers. Wilkes Booth did Virginia and the South 
service his theatrics; only helped create the 
Lincoln cult. 

And come Kennesaw and Marietta, decisive 
battleground, hardly less meaningful than Gettysburg. 
The 27th June, 1864 means the South’s all not 
enough, that fifty thousand can not win over one 
hundred thousand because the overflow. took 
Sherman but two and one-half hours decide that 
could not win front front, and that did not need 
lose, since fronts have flanks. Kennesaw Mountain 
the real beginning the end. fox the vitals 
the South. 

Plainly Sherman not general high courage, 
and can not take the measure Johnston, because 
Atlanta his rear and must defended—unless 
indeed take from this fact: Sherman lost about 
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many men from Dalton Atlanta were John- 
ston’s whole army, from this statement Major- 
General Hooker: retreat was the most prominent 
feature the war, and, judgment, reflects the 
highest credit upon its 

Imagine titanic buffalo which was shouldering its 
way from beneath the crust earth have been 
turned stone just with its legs still the soil and its 
head beneath the crust tilted like platform still rest- 
ing its neck. The buffalo faces east. Its shoulders 
are Kennesaw Mountain, its rump Little Kennesaw. 
This buffalo back was the centre the entrenched 
position assumed Johnston June 19th. 

Situated about three miles southeast Kennesaw 
Cheatham’s Hill, low-lying, gopher-shaped, with its 
head pointed westward. But high enough that 
side wind soldiers coming double-quick, and its 
slope gradual afford them cover. 

Stamp ten-mile crescent Kennesaw and 
Cheatham’s Hill letting its right tip touch the 
Railroad east Kennesaw. arrow shot from this 
crescent bow would fly northwest, the direction from 
which Sherman was approaching. This crescent forti- 
fied was the position taken Johnston June 
19th. held for fifteen days until the night July 
2nd, when Sherman’s extension works six miles 
southward beyond the Confederate left forced him 
retreat protect his railway and defend Atlanta. 

Along this crescent June 27th, from 
11:30, occurred the only general engagement these 
great armies between Dalton and Atlanta. Sherman’s 
purpose was drive wedge into this crescent, divide 
Johnston’s army and defeat halves. failed. 
did not accurately know his losses this battle, 
but estimated them 2,500. 


Johnston, Narrative Military Operations, 463. 
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Johnston and Hardee, from counts Yankee dead 
certain sectors, estimated Sherman’s loss 5,000 
front Hardee’s Corps alone, and 2,500 
Loring’s front. Johnston was sure that the fire his 
twenty thousand infantry intrenched and fifty pieces, 
poured into the advancing ranks the enemy, times 
within pistol shot, did greater execution than Sherman 
estimated. Johnston’s own losses totaled 

About o’clock the morning, after heavy bom- 
bardment from all his cannon, Sherman assailed the 
entire crescent-front, especially the tips and the centre. 
McPherson could not take the crest the lesser 
Kennesaw held French, nor could Logan fold back 
the right wing east greater Kennesaw, nor could 
Thomas crush the left wing held Cleburne and 
Cheatham. 

The battle raged fiercest against Cheatham’s and 
Cleburne’s divisions Cheatham’s Hill and north- 
wards. Here fell the Federal generals Harker and Mc- 
Cook, Captain Neighbor fell sixty yards from the 
Confederate parapet, Sergeant Coffee fourteen 
yards, Captain Fellows, the very slope the 
parapet. Brigadier-Gen. McCook’s Brigade reached the 
Confederate works, withered under the terrific fire, 
shrank back about sixty yards, and threw parapet 
their own, which they held six days and nights with- 
out relief. 

the brow Cheatham’s Hill stands magnificent 
granite monument erected her soldiers 
who fell there. its west face two Valkyrs bronze 
invite Yankee soldier victory death. His gaze 
looks ultimate. chose with the maiden his 
right, her the acacia branch. 

The Shermanic brand war, expository his 
famous definition, began revealed Marietta. 
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got possession the town Sunday, too late for 
pastors recall services. informed the Episcopal 
pastor, Bishop Benedict, that was permitted hold 
services provided would offer public prayer for 
President Lincoln. Benedict refused, saying had been 
his welcome order and custom pray for the Presi- 
dent the Confederacy. Tecumseh retaliation burn- 
Benedict’s church, the Rectory also, imprisoned the 
Bishop for week, then released him condition that 
leave his flock and the city. The Bishop went 
Canada. The writer had this episode and other facts 
from Capt. deT. Lawrence, Marietta, Confeder- 
ate veteran then his ninety-third year, remarkable 
man, quintessential the Old South. 

Tecumseh burned the Georgia Military Institute, the 
Court House, the buildings three sides the public 
square the center the town, Governor Joseph 
Brown’s residence and many others. Those who had 
left their homes and gone southward refugees re- 
turned find their homes ashes. The burning 
Atlanta and the infamous illuminated March the 
Sea are forecast Marietta. Captain Daniel Oakey, 
the Second Massachusetts Volunteers, said: “Sixty 
thousand witnessed the destruction Atlanta, 
while our post band and that the Thirty-third Mass- 
achusetts played martial airs and operatic 

Sherman telegram Grant exculpated his ruth- 
lessness the ground that “utter destruction its 
roads, houses, people will cripple their 
military But most Southern people must 
always agree that Hood was accurate his character- 
ization Sherman’s edict: “Expelling from their homes 
and firesides the wives and children brave people” 
was “studied and ingenious With air 
achievement added the sum total his marching 
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through Georgia: estimate the damage done the 
State Georgia one hundred millions dol- 
must have known that his bummers 
rings from the fingers ladies and hung old men 
make them tell where treasures were 

Robert Lee’s conduct war Pennsylvania 
contrast that should have burned the cheeks and 
dimmed the eyes Sherman’s colleagues and his men. 
Lee’s orders were: “No private property shall in- 
jured destroyed. must remembered that 
make war only upon armed men.” 

One glad note later chivalrous act Sher- 
man, regarded Johnston. gave Johnston’s 
surrendered men two hundred and fifty thousand 
rations. Even these rations had been recently 
plundered from Southern sources,—and one does not 
know that they had—this was generosity indicative 
soft spot the Shermanic Maybe wouldn’t 
have made good quicklime after all. 

cannonshot southeast Kennesaw, the Mari- 
etta National Military Cemetery, are buried the re- 
mains 10,132 Federal soldiers. Their graves are 
neatly marked with marble headstones which are 
chiseled the names the soldiers and the numbers 
their regiments. Fifteen Northern States are repre- 
sented, Ohio most numerously, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut least. Every common and uncommon name 
there, notably “J. Yankee 10196, U.S.A.” but not 
single Beecher, Stowe, Garrison. Each holds 
liberal ten feet Georgia soil. Giant redoaks guard 
the scene and return are phosphate fed. The Wis- 
consin monument tops the hill with its bronze badger, 
high over the United States Flag. 

Three Southern states are mentioned—Alabama, 
North Carolina, Georgia rare headstones. Here the 

Jones, Siege Savannah, 164. 
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vagrant squirrel may perch when has very hard 
shellbark crack. Negroes may lie beneath; so, 
they were caught the maelstrom war. 

Hither were brought join the bivouac their 
comrades arms many who died natural deaths years 
after the dire events 1861-5: Private Lucius Perry 
Hills (1914), Captain Nathan Hill (1905), Major 
William Henry Smytham (1902), Colonel Robert 
Agnew (1930), Brigadier-General David Hunter Kinzie 
(1904). 

cannonshot southeast Kennesaw the Confed- 
erate Cemetery, the northern brow hill terraced 
with square-topped slabs marble and dotted with 
state monuments giving the number heroes buried 
here from each fourteen Southern states. 

the centre this acre granite monument 
erected the Kennesaw Chapter, U.D.C., the 
3,000 soldiers this cemetery from every Southern 
state who fell Georgia soil, defense Georgia 
rights and Georgia homes,” and “to our Cobb County 
soldiers who nobly illustrated Georgia many 
hard-won field; those who died for sacred cause.” 
burial ground also for those soldiers who lingered 
while before tenting with their comrades, for the 
“unknown and unnumbered heroes” have their monu- 
ment too. 

Nearby the little brass cannon, mere toy com- 
pared with those Cole’s hill, which served the 
Georgia Military Institute (1852-64), was captured 
Sherman, held trophy New York State, and re- 
turned this cemetery the United States Govern- 
ment. its barrel this legend: Ultra fert animus. 
Let solace those who might compare the simplicity 
the Confederate Cemetery with the grandeur the 
National. Had not courageous mind been able pro- 
ject itself farther than cannon-ball, had not indomit- 
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able will compensated lack artillery and other lacks 
equipment, the South had never met the North 
war all. 

The marble shields these Southern soldiers are 
still blank, though they achieved the death. Nameless 
here they are, but well identified otherwhere doubtless. 
Love and devotion their friends has done what 
could. Monumental evidence their quality Con- 
federate soldiers may seen Cole’s hill and the 
Pension Building Washington. what their friends 
have contributed, through taxes, National monu- 
ments had been prorated Confederate monuments, 
their dead would not nameless; each might have 
Clark vault and above granite shaft, blazoned 
like knight’s shield with personal achievement. Short 
and simple are the annals the poor. 

“For the defense the Confederate States and 
repel Marietta furnished the following mili- 
tary organizations and officers: “Joe Brown Dragoons,” 
Second Lieutenant Robert Irwin, Captain 
Bishop; “Kennesaw Capt. Capers; 
“Cobb Mountaineers,” Captain William White; 
Captain Norman Gignilliat; 341st 
Battalion Cobb Co., Lieut. William Barnes; 
78th Regiment Cobb Co., Col. David Dobbs; 
Sergeant James Bolan Glover, Co. 7th Georgia 
Cavalry. 

The Cadet Battalion from the Georgia Military In- 
stitute served with distinction during the campaign 
from Dalton the sea. These cadets held the railroad 
bridge over the Oconee River for whole day (Novem- 
ber 23, 1864) and rendered signal service helping 
check the advance Gen. Howard. 

The Marietta today small city about 9,000 
inhabitants. has paved streets, many fine residences 
the older type, more modern bungalows, churches 
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that arouse veneration, stores all kinds, industries, 
such chair factory and marble works. Its people 
are cultured, genial, frostless the very sunshine. 

Materially the city still suffers retardation from the 
Civil War. Right nobly has beaten back, breasting 
the consequences destruction during war and 
malice after surrender, when came plundering scala- 
wags with carpet bags get what war had left. But 
the city grows northward Kennesaw, should, 
will still under the shadow and consequence 
1861-65. The destruction that war affected more 
than century years. For wealth destroyed 
powder-puffs chemically gone. The Phoenix bird 
does not rise from ashes except myth. Young soldiers 
dead not rise again, not until Gabriel’s reveille. 
Their sons and daughters are unbegotten and unborn, 
much genius and constructive power with them. 
Maidens not became wives; widows persist and the 
land reverts the wild. Hearts that would have been 
happy live shadow—all because Yankee clipper 
ships had slaves hold. But—the South bought—and 
the South paid. 
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That wise body noble Englishmen known “The 
Trustees for Establishing the Colony Georgia 
dreamed dream restoring men hap- 
piness supplying them with farms and gardens 
“most delightful country where the flowers bloom 
earlier, the birds sing sweeter and the winter not 
the general plan for the settlement 
Georgia they ordered James Edward Oglethorpe, who 
was found the colony, plant public garden. This 
garden was supplement the private gardens the 
settlers supplying needed vegetables, but its real 
purpose was serve experiment station testing 
out plants most profitable, and best adapted the 
soil and the needs the people. was also 
serve nursery provide seed and plants for the 
farms and gardens the colonists. 

The first settlers were brought Yamacraw Bluff 
the Savannah River James Oglethorpe the 
early days February, 1733, and before the month 
was over the place for the garden had been chosen 
and staked. Immediately part the land was cleared 
trees and planted with wheat, pot herbs, leeks, sage, 
thyme, celery, corn, pease, potatoes, and 

The first gala occasion observed these hard-work- 
ing settlers was July 1733. that day Ogle- 
thorpe convened thecolonists “that they might 
definitely advised the precise plan the village’’; 
squares, streets, wards, and tithings had been laid off 
and now they were given names, while the 
afternoon the first court would set-up. The crown- 
ing event the day occurred noon. the middle 


Sir Robert Mountgomery, Discourse concerning the design’d Establish- 
ment of a New Colony to the South of Carolina in the most delightful Country 
in the Universe (London, 1717), 1. 

Jones, Jr., History Georgia (Boston, 1883), 128. 
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the main square about the place now marked 
the city Savannah the shaft the memory 
General Nathaniel Greene, were rude tables—and 
these tables were bountiful supplies fresh beef, 
turkeys, venison, and vegetables from the public 

The garden consisted about ten acres and lay be- 
tween the town and the river. the midst the 
garden was hill with gentle slopes every side. The 
top the hill was dry sandy soil, the slopes rich 
clayey soil, while its base lay soil rich with black 
garden mold.‘ 

was the desire the Trustees that the garden 
should contain all kinds plants. the northern part 
was plot where the original trees were left untouch- 
ed; thus one might see nature’s own part,—here were 
hickory trees, live and water oaks, American ash, pine, 
sweet bay trees, and laurel tulip magnolia. 

The garden was laid out squares and the cross 
walks were planted orange trees. Many the 
squares were planted with white mulberry trees, for 
here planter could come and get the young trees 
without cost. Silk-raising was intended furnish the 
principal occupation the people, and settlers were 
required plant one hundred white mulberry trees 
every ten acres cleared. That there should 
excuse inability secure young trees the public 
garden would supply them. 

those squares most exposed the winds were 
fruit trees that the people had known England— 
apples, pears, peaches, and others; the protected 
Squares were olives, figs, grapes, pomegranates, and 
such fruits were known the southern lands 
Europe. the lowest base the hill the least 
exposed section there was collection trees and 


Jones, History Georgia, 157. 


the Journals Mr. Commissary Von Reck and the 
Reverend Mr. Bolzius (London, 1734), 12-15. 
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plants from the West Indies—coffee, cocoanuts, cotton, 
palma-Christi, and others; one square was plant- 
ing bamboo 

this garden Baron von Reck, the leader the 
Salzburgers, wrote laid out near 
the Town, Order the Trustees, Garden for 
making Experiments for the Improving Botany and 
Agriculture; contains acres and lies upon the 
River; and cleared and brought into such Order 
that there already fine Nursery Oranges, Olives, 
white Mulberries, Figs, Peaches, and many curious 
herbs; besides which there are Cabbages, Peas, and 
other European Pulse and Plants which all thrive. 
Within the Garden there artificial Hill, said 
the Indians raised over the Body one their 
ancient 

When Oglethorpe came Georgia was said 
have brought with him the journal Sir Walter 
Raleigh from the latitude was said have judged 
that Yamacraw was the place where Sir Walter went 
ashore and met the Indians. This belief was sub- 
stantiated when old Tomochichi showed him the mound 
earth—this hill around which was built the garden 
—and told him that old chief had desired 
buried here this “spot where talked with that 
great good 

One Oglethorpe’s best friends, Francis Moore, was 
appointed the Trustees keeper stores and came 
Georgia with Oglethorpe his return from his first 
visit England after the settlement the colony. 
book his experiences called Voyage Geor- 
gia,” published London 1744, Moore wrote with 
great enthusiasm the public garden. 


Georgia Historical Society Collections (Savannah, 1840), 


6. Extract of the Journals of... Von Reck..., 12-15. 


Jones, History Georgia, 128. There proof that ever 
visited the coast Georgia. Ed. 
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The Trustees were desirous that the young colony 
should God-fearing law-abiding land, and this 
end they felt that the people should industrious and 
engage occupations that would not too onerous 
for men not accustomed heat and hard-labor; the 
cultivation rice, tobacco, and indigo were not en- 
couraged, for these would call for slave-labor. Great 
emphasis was put silk-raising and vine-growing. 
Vines and vine cuttings were sent great tubs and 
were set the public garden till private vineyards 
were made ready for them. These vines were mostly 
the Malmsey variety.® 

The founding other colony greatly interested 
the people England that Georgia, was the 
pet King George II, Parliament, and the country; 
especially was favored the churches and those 
that were strongly religious. Donations came from 
all classes. 

Sir Hans Sloane, eccentric physician and lover 
the science floriculture, became greatly interested 
the Georgia venture; believed that that climate 
and soil garden could made raise all kinds 
plants, led subscription list for the “Improve- 
ment Botany and Agriculture Georgia.” His 
benefactions were promptly sent the Trustees and 
usually 20-pound 

Other generous donors this fund were the Apothe- 
caries Company London, George Heathcote Trus- 
tee), the Earl Derby Trustee), the Duke Rich- 
mond, the Bank England, Lord Peters and Mr. 
Dubois. These subscriptions were supplemented the 
Trustees and 

This project became quite popular and botanical 
contributions variety and from various people were 
sent the Trustees for the garden Georgia; the 


Candler, ed., The Colonial Records Georgia (Atlanta, 1904), 98. 
160. 
10. Ibid., I, 249, 252, 259, 263, 239. 
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Trustees’ Journal are mentioned such gifts these: 
paper white mulberry seed, benefaction Mr. 
Philip Miller Chelsea; the hands Mr. Martyn 
parcel bamboo seed; tub bamboo canes, 
benefaction Mr. Read; tub madder roots, bene- 
faction Mr. Philip Miller; bag barilla seed from 
Spain, benefaction Mr. Solomon Merret; large tubs 
bamboo plants from the East Indies, benefaction 
Samuel Skinner Esq.; tub vine cuttings, Lippora 
raisins and currents and few Neapolitan chestnuts, 
benefaction Mr. Thomas Hyam; bottle salitrum 
seeds, being remedy for the bloody flux, benefaction 
Henry L’Apostre, 

October, 1732 the Trustees employed William 
Houston botanist for the colony Georgia 
salary £200 annually. Seventy-five pounds was ad- 
vanced his salary when signed articles for his 
proposal that would sail once for Jamaica way 
Madeira. agreed that while his ship harbored 
for three weeks Madeira would inform himself 
the manner cultivation vineyards and wine- 
making, that would make cuttings the best sorts 
vines and would secure seeds, roots, and cuttings 
any other useful plants the islands that were lacking 
the American colonies. From Jamaica was 
visit the Spanish colonies Cartagena, Puerto Bello, 
Campechy, and Vera Cruz. each these places 
proposed study and learn all possible the plant 
life and secure plants. planned spend about two 
years making four different voyages from Jamaica. 

contracted serve botanist for Georgia for 
three years the subscriptions amounted enough 
pay for that length time; after completed his 
journeys was Georgia for the remainder 
the time direct the garden botanical 


11. 168, 220, 224, 287, 259, 260, 276, 
12. Ibid., 
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the time that the arrived Charleston, 
with the first cargo English settlers bound for 
Georgia two tubs vines had been sent there 
Houston from Before the first year the 
contract was over Houston died Jamaica, and the 
recommendation Sir Hans Sloane, Robert Millar was 
elected succeed Millar went several 
voyages and journeys pursuant the Trustees’ in- 
structions. spent most his time travelling. In- 
deed, Christmas, 1735, had been long since the 
Trustees had had report from him that they did not 
know where was and his salary was held for 
However, seems that the summer 
1736 Millar appeared before the Common Council, gave 
account himself and asked for his past-due 

1739 Millar advised the Trustees encourage the 
planting indigo because its adaptability the 
Georgia climate, since here could have four months 
congenial Millar seems have been greatly 
interested placing the public garden rare medicinal 
plants. From Jamaica sent the Balsamum Capive and 
wrote that was hopes securing the plant from 
which the Jesuit’s bark was taken. The work 
the botanist seems have been discontinued when 
promised subscriptions expired failed come in; 
July, 1740 the Trustees, answer memorial 
from Millar praying for his salary, declared themselves 
not liable point law make good deficiencies 
sums subscribed the Apothecaries Company and 
June, 1736 Hugh Anderson was appointed 
the Trustees and came Georgia inspect the 
public garden and the mulberry 


Ibid., 
19. 156. 
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The work the garden was done white inden- 
tured servants employed the Common Council and 
known the servants the Trustees; they were en- 
gaged other public works, such the manipulation 
the crane, the cultivation the three-hundred acres 
designated for the support the church, and for the 
work Bouverie’s Farm—a benefaction Sir Jacob 

gardener was employed the Trustees 1s. 6d. 
for each working day about pounds year, and 
although was not allowed work land for him- 
self was permitted sell the seed enumerated 
rate. There was also public overseer the garden 
who was always hand transplanting time.” 
Oglethorpe himself took hand times aiding the 
unemployed sending them work the garden, 
and entry the journal the Common Council 
notes the gift suit clothes Antonio Salis 
promised General Oglethorpe for work done the 

But the garden fell into sad when 
Oglethorpe had give his time protecting the 
colony from the Spanish menace; the settlement 
Savannah was left the care Sir Willam Stephens 
and 1738 noting the deterioration the garden 
gave some care. his Journal under date April 
25, 1738 Day Leisure, which gave 
Opportunity devote myself awhile the Garden, 
which was now good Order, and all Things 
had good Appearance; but the Frost had 
severe March cut off all the young Orange Trees 
again, and made necessary apply the Pruning- 
Knife almost home the Ground, from whence they 
all once more put forth strong and promising Shoots: 
The Vines likewise had somewhat suffered but were 


20. Colonial Records Georgia, Il, 251. 
21. 275. 
22. Ibid., 334. 
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now thriving Way: The Mulberries now also pro- 
duced Plenty Leaves, and though the unkindness 
the Spring had kept them back, which was little 
destructive the earliest Silk Worms, there was yet 
Stock Worms, and Store Food for them come 
last sufficient give Expectation seeing some- 
thing the Silk-Affair done this Year worth regard- 

This public garden served doubt park and 
through its orange-bordered walks lovers walked and 
planned for the future. One can fancy see the 
solemn-browed John Wesley wandering here the 
twilight spring evening the year, 1736 with the 
beautiful and intellectual Sophia Hopkins. Here, per- 
haps, Oglethorpe came the early days from his tent 
under the four pines enjoy the breeze from the river 
when the arduous responsibilities the colony made 
sleepless his nights. clear days from the eminence 
the hill must have delighted gaze upon the 
river and catch pleasing glimpses islands and low- 
lands with their trees cypress and gum vine-covered 
and draped with long gray moss. 

Two hundred years have passed since the garden 
was planted the shore the Savannah; all trace 
has long since disappeared, but its beauty and service 
became mystical force that blossoms today 
thousand Georgia gardens. 


28. Colonial Records Georgia, IV, 134. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
WILLIAM BARNETT LETTER 


The following letter, the original which the Department 
Archives and History, was furnished Miss Ruth Blair, the 
State Historian. Barnett was born Amherst County, Virginia, 
1761. His family moved Georgia before the Revolution and 
settled Columbia County, but the outbreak war re- 
turned Virginia and joined the command Lafayette. was 
present the surrender Cornwallis Yorktown. returned 
Georgia the end the war. During the years, 1783, 1784, 
1786, 1787, and 1789 was tax collector for Richmond County, 
and for four years (1784, 1787, 1789, 1790) was sheriff. 
1791 became justice the peace for Elbert County. was 
delegate from this county the constitutional conventions 
1795 and 1798. represented Elbert County for ten years 
the state senate (1796-1801, 1809-1811) and 1801 
served president the senate. 1812 was elected member 
Congress and served two terms (Twelfth and Thirteenth Con- 
gresses, 1812-1815). moved Alabama later and died there 
1834. His remains were brought back Georgia and buried 
the Smyrna Churchyard, near Washington, Wilkes County. 


Elbert County 28th June 1794 

Sir 

the 15th Instant the sheriff this county with myselfe 
several others went the house William Allen whare 
had Reason that believe that Beverley Allen Who had escaped 
from Richmond County goal, was conceild. accordingley 
found him verey Ingeniousley secreted the garatt the house 
Allen. carreyd him from thence our goal. about 
two hours after our arrival were surprized armed force 
the amount thirty some odd, headed Allen whose 
intentions said was Protect Beverley Allen from Insults and 
from being carreyd Augusta, though for some cause best known 
them selves, theay Retreted without aney farther molestation. 
Our guard that time was armd men. emediately advised 
the sheriff call for assistance from the militia officers some 
which not having timeley notice others being the Particular friends 
Allen, ware suplyd with men who ware our enamies. The 
17th Inst before the Brake Day ware again alarmed the 
advancing about armed men (from the best infor- 
mation) who ware Disguised with their faces Blackd. The officer 
the guard after seeing their numbers ordred his men not 
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fire, had but ten guns and theay Poor order for Defence. 
The mob Advanced and Rescued the Prisoner. have slite 
testimoney Aprehended four the Parties two Which ware 
Militia Captains. extreordinary think the influance this 
man has had the minds the citizens this county. think 
theay are majority his favour. have thought Proper 
mention those facts theay all came knowledge that should 
your exelencey think worthey Executive interferance 
should happy Receive aney assistanc you might think Proper 
give mean that Proclamation being made which call more 
emediatley the atention the officers. 


with Respect your Excelencys 
vearey Humble Servent 
Barnett 
His 
Excelency George Mathews Esqr 
Augusta 


CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
TRIBUTE RESPECT 
GEORGIA—CLARKE COUNTY. 
Superior Court, February Term, 1864 


His Honor Hutchins, having announced from the bench 
the death Lieut. Col. DELONY, the undersigned committee, 
appointed prepare proper tribute respect his memory, 
submit the following: 

Among the many sacrifices the Bar Georgia has made for 
Southern liberty and independence, nobler, purer braver 
spirit has been offered than that Lt. Col. Wm. Delony 
Cobb’s Ga. Cavalry. native Georgia; born St. Mary’s 
the Atlantic coast; descended from highly respected ancestry; 
originally settled Virginia; was educated the University 
the State, where graduated with the highest honors his 
class. Leaving the University, engaged planting South- 
West Georgia, from whence was called, later date, the 
Trustees his Alma Mater, Tutorship, which position 
filled for number years, the entire satisfaction all con- 
cerned. During this connection with the University studied law 
under William Mitchell, Esq. and soon after entered upon the 
duties his chosen profession, Athens, with great promise and 
success. most eloquent manners and handsome person, 
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genial temper, fine sense and noble bearing, was soon called 
his fellow-citizens seat the General Assembly the State, 
where once became prominent and influential. evidence 
the standing had attained, was appointed one the com- 
mittee the Legislature examine and approve the Code the 
State—now the Great Code Georgia—preparatory its final 
adoption. soon was known that Lincoln had been elected 
President the United States, took bold and independent 
stand favor the secession Georgia, and contributed all his 
time and talents the accomplishment this object. Being un- 
willing ask others where himself would not, retired 
from the Halls Legislation enter upon the sterner and more 
arduous duties the soldier, and soon raised and organized one 
the first companies that enlisted for the war, and went forth 
its Captain. 

rose rapidly the rank Lieut. Col. Cavalry, and 
strong was the hold had taken upon the affections his com- 
mand, that Dr. Bradley and Corp. Reuben Nash, who 
had served with him from the beginning, preferred share with 
him the horrows and solitude Yankee imprisonment, rather than 
leave him alone the hands the enemy, upon the field upon 
which received his last fatal wound. 


Accordingly, they remained with him minister his wants, 
and were taken prisoners. But the heartless enemy soon deprived 
him these faithful friends separating them from him. 

Although died far from home and friends, pleasant 
know became man prayer months before his decease; and 
with his senses fully alive his approaching end, was enabled 
submit himself, with Christian resignation, the stroke death. 

was good lawyer—a cultivated gentleman—a brave and 
accomplished officer—a true patriot. 

short, Col. Delony was true the highest 
sense that term. Faithful and ardent all undertook, 
bent all the energies highly cultivated intellect the vindi- 
cation truth and right. Zealous, brave, gallant, his daring 
impetuosity, heightened keen sense the outrages committed 
upon his country, impelled him more occasions than one, 
scorn the dangers battle and rush into hand-to-hand conflict 
against vast odds, many which exhibited the romance 
real chivalry. 

was one the most desperate and bloody conquests 
the war that fell, wounded through the calf the leg. Falling 
into the hands the enemy, his earnest and lofty soul chafed 
itself away, under the misfortune thus befallen him and his 
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country, beloved,—almost bewailed—by the band patriots who 
proudly acknowledged him their leader, and mourned and 
deplored all who had known him. None our brethren (so 
many whom have had mourn, and whose memories 
still cherish), more richly deserve record upon the minutes 
this Court than our high-toned brother, Delony. 

Resolved, That the Bench and Bar Clarke Superior Court 
deeply lament the death one their most cherished brethren, 
Wm. Delony, esq., and sincerely sympathize with his family and 
friends the irreparable loss they have sustained. 

Resolved, That this paper entered upon the minutes 
the Court memoriam our departed brother and published 
the papers Athens, and copy furnished the family the 
deceased. 

Asa JACKSON. 
DANIEL, 
LUMPKIN, 
MITCHELL. 
true extract from the minutes said Court, Feb. 4th, 1864. 
JOHN CALVIN JOHNSON, Clerk. 


Southern Watchman, February 17, 1864. 


TRIBUTE RESPECT 
No. 36, M., Feb. 18, 


Providence, His mysterious dealings with His creatures, has 
again called upon mourn the loss worthy brother— 
this dispensation has shrouded our hearts 
mourning, and his afflicted family are now suffering grief 
his irreparable loss. Brother Robert Wier was member 
our Lodge for several years. Not great while since was with 
us, rejoicing the strength and vigor manhood, and hopeful 
the anticipations the future. But alas! his remains lie incased 
the tomb, and what remains with the recollection his 
many virtues. died Virginia, the 10th January, 1864, 
the 45th year his age. was, the time his death, 
member Capt. Williams’ company, Cobb’s Cavalry Legion 
where had served for several months, and was highly esteemed 
all who knew him. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the death brother Robert Wier 
his wife and children have lost kind and affectionate husband 
and father, this Lodge one its cleverest members, the community 
one its best citizens, and the service good soldier. 
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Resolved, 2d. That our sympathies are due and are hereby 
tendered the relatives the deceased. 

Resolved, That these proceedings spread upon the 
minutes the Lodge, and that wear the usual badge mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

Resolved, That copy these proceedings forwarded 
the Athens papers, with the request that they published, and 
that copy forwarded the widow the deceased. 


HANSON, 
LONG, Com. 
THOMPSON. 
true extract from the minutes Lodge, this March, 1864. 
Hinton, Sec’y. 


Southern Watchman, March 1864. 


OBITUARY 


With emotions grief would record the death Private 
JOHN ALEXANDER, who died Lake City, Fla., the 7th March, 
from wound received the first day March, while heavy 
skirmish with the enemy. The deceased was the 46th year 
his age. has left affectionate wife and large family 
loving children mourn his irreparable loss. 

Our friend was kind and affectionate husband, loving and 
indulgent parent. While would shed the sympathetic tear over 
the death our deceased friend, would say his near and 
dear ones home: 


[Here are omitted four stanzas poetry]. 
Southern Watchman, March 23, 1864. 


TRIBUTE RESPECT 
CAMP GEORGIA BATTALLION S., 
Near Dalton, Ga., April 22d, 1864. 


meeting Oglethorpe Infantry, Co. “B,” held its 
encampment this evening, Capt. Mitchell Hester was called 
the Chair and Serj. Andrew Griffin requested act 
Secretary. 

The object the meeting being explained, Private Benjamin 
Duke offered and moved the adoption the following preamble 
and resolutions, which, being seconded, were unanimously adopted: 
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Whereas, through the dispensation good and all-wise 
Creator, our late brothers arms, Polk Manders and James 
Tolbert, have been removed from our midst the dread monster, 
Death, which constantly stalking over the land, seeking, 
were, the most promising, becomes place upon memory’s 
page our sincere regret the loss which their relatives and the 
country have sustained. it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the death Privates Manders and Tolbert, 
Oglethorpe Infantry, Co. has lost two good members, the 
country two efficient soldiers, their families two affectionate and 
exemplary members. 

Resolved, That deeply sympathizing with their bereft relatives 
and friends tender them our most sincere condolence, this 
the hour their affliction. 

Resolved, That copy the proceedings this meeting 


sent the respective families the deceased, and published 
the Athens Watchman. 


motion, the meeting adjourned. 


Capt. HESTER, Ch’n. 
ANDREW GRIFFIN, Sec. 


Southern Watchman, May 1864. 


OBITUARY 
CAMP 11TH GA. REG., May 16th, 1864. 


There can task more sad and painful than that 
chronicling the departure from our midst honest, upright and 
esteemed man, who may truly said the noblest work his 
Creator; yet, sacred duty their memory that should 
pause and shed tear over the graves those who have emolated 
themselves upon the shrine liberty, for the achievement that 
glorious independence which they have poured out their very 
heart’s blood establish inheritance for their countrymen. 
Would God that their precious lives could have been spared 
enjoy with us. The subject this sketch one these noble 
heroes—one the immortal “unrecorded whose bones 
bleach upon the soils Virginia, throwing around the “Old 
Dominion” halo ineffable, imperishable glory. 

BOOKER was youthful warrior, having but attained 
his eighteenth year, when the glorious spirit patriotism which 
was inherent his manly bosom, inspired him with new life, 
assumed full sway, and beckoned him noble deeds daring 
and glory defense the rights his suffering country. 
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enlisted the Gainesville Light Infantry, Co. 11th Ga. Reg., 
and with heroic fortitude followed his nation’s banner through 
the trying and perilous campaigns the East. Near Richmond 
his youthful eye flashed exultingly, witnessed the serried 
ranks the invaders, and with the courage veteran, stood 
their path and hurled defiance their teeth. Fredericks- 
burg, his unerring aim sped many bullet the foeman’s brest. 
the stern contest Gettysburg avenged upon the soil 
the hated foe the invasion his own dear country and the death 
his comrades arms. the Wilderness, with bayonet fixed, 
rushed with his comrades like avalanche upon the disordered 
enemy. the battle Spotsylvania Court House yielded his 
young life support the principles for which was battling. 
His death was that unconquerable hero. The inexorable 
missile death which cut the thread his life granted him 
speech but for brief sentence, and that last sentence was worthy 
the lips Alexander Napoleon. “Come on, 
was his exclamation fell. 

This gallant young soldier died the 11th May, 1864. 
the time fell was action, serving sharp shooter. 
was carried off his sorrowing comrades, and buried beneath 
apple tree near the spot where fell, with coffin and 
other winding-sheet than his blanket. 

was the pride, not his family alone, but his numerous 
friends, and the pet his Regiment. Possessed most beauti- 
ful character, his virtues and goodness attracted all towards him, 
and his multitudes admirers tender his bereaved family 


their genuine heartfelt sympathy. 
Southern Watchman, June 1864. 


OBITUARY 


Again are called upon record the death officer and 
patriot the Confederate army. Captain Co. 
35th Reg. Ga. Vols., fell while gallantly leading his company, 
near Hanover Junction, the 23d May, 1864. leaves 
wife and daughter, together with large circle relatives and 
friends, mourn his loss. neighbor was kind and 
courteous, always manifesting desire “Do unto others 
would have them unto him.” husband and father, was 
affectionate, ever striving make home happy his devotion 
his family. was always disposed look the bright side 
misfortune, and infuse the sunshine happiness into the 
hearts those around him. Capt. Carter was not member 
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any church. maintained the doctrine the final triumph 
Christ; that through Him all for whom died would reach the 
shores eternal deliverance. Being zealous friend liberty, 
soon the alarm was sounded, left his family meet the 
invader, participating all the principle battles Virginia and 
Pennsylvania since the fall 1861, down the day fell. 
speak the sentiments all who knew him, when say, his equals 
are seldom seen—his superiors never. May the God all grace 
comfort and sustain his widow and verify His ancient promise 
concerning his orphan daughter. 


[Here are omitted four lines poetry.] 
Southern Watchman, June 15, 1864. 


DIED 


Clarke co. Ga., the 19th day Feb., 1865, Mr. 
eldest son Mr. John and Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe, 
aged years, months and days. August, 1859, yielded 
cheerful obedience his saviour, attaching himself the con- 
gregation Disciples Union church, Clarke county, and con- 
tinued faithful and exemplary member the Christian Church 
until the day his death. 

the 4th July, 1861, enrolled his name member 
the Clarke Rifles, commanded the lamented Vincent, and 
passed through the severe campaigns 1862 and ’63 with the 
immortal Ga. Reg. Placing his trust that Saviour whom 
had obeyed and whom had committed his all, ever 
bore himself with chivalrous gallantry the field battle. But 
his virtues Christian hero that enshrine his memory 
the hearts his teacher and pastor, and the hearts all who 
knew him. Amid all the temptations incident soldier’s life 
“on the tented uniformly exhibited that moral heroism, 
which his early youth led him embrace the “Saviour 
sinners” his only hope. His letters his parents, while the 
service his country, all breathed spirit devout piety, and 
patient resignation the will God. His exhortations them 
love the saviour, whom had found precious his own 
soul times trial and danger, will not soon forgotten 
them. the Providence God, was permitted breath his 
last surrounded his weeping loved ones home. had been 
granted short furlough, and for the first time after entering 
the service was home—sweet, sweet home, but alas, how brief 
was his stay with those loved ones, from whom had been 
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long separated. One brief week home with fond parents, 
kind brothers and loving sisters. leaves them, e’er his furlough 
expires, home—his home the skies. 

His earthly home was but pleasant way station the road 
from the confusion and wickedness the army, mansions 
the skies. Loved home, and loved his comrades arms; 
good soldier the Confederate army, and soldier the Cross, 
his loss mourned all who knew him, but with the consoling 
hope that “sleeps Jesus.” May thy parents and loved ones, 
dear Billy, grasp thee the hand the bright resurrection 
morn, and enjoy with thee immortality glory. 


Southern Watchman, June 22, 1864. 


WHO’S WHO 


Walter Harris well-known lawyer Macon, who has 
become much interested the Creek Indians. 


Bertha Sheppard Hart (Mrs. Jack Hart) graduate 
Mercer University. She the author Introduction Georgia 
Writers, published 1929. 


Paul Murray native Georgia and graduate Emory 
University. 


“Junius Tertius” Virginian. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


David Crenshaw Barrow. Thomas Walter Reed. (Athens, 
Georgia: Published the Author, 1935. Pp. xii, 295. Illustrations. 
$2.00.) 


Mr. Tom Reed’s Life Chancellor Barrow offers little 
the direction subtle character-analysis insistently pre- 
sented back ground. Governed the author’s affection for his 
subject, simple story very considerable man; and 
ends being more affecting than would had been 
written accord with literary patterns fashionable one 
another given moment. 

David Barrow came good ancestry. grew farm 
near Athens, old enough remember but not take part 
the Civil War. Four years after graduating from the state uni- 
versity, returned there teacher mathematics; and 
1906, the age fifty-four, was made Chancellor. During 
the twenty years his chancellorship, the University increased 
property and enrollment and prestige. Mr. Reed, with admirable 
non-combattiveness, adduces this fact comment the feeling, 
sometimes expressed, that Chancellor Barrow was neither modern 
nor aggressive. 

The truth that was not; the growth the University 
was not proportionate with that other universities similarly 
situated. his own statement, the Chancellor felt for many 
phases progress, progress went his time, distrust that 
seems now have been tragically just. could not believe that 
speed the only mandatory test whether'movement good 
bad, and set himself into vigorous motion only after was 
convinced that could move toward good ends. Such policy 
was not always popular, even Georgia, the second decade 
this century. 

But all this does not bear profoundly (and Mr. Reed would 
probably think too) upon the most precious and needful quality 
which the Chancellor brought his position. This quality, com- 
pounded integrity and sweetness, was popular Georgia, over- 
whelmingly; and that-is thing much Georgia’s honor. was 
the Chancellor’s honor too, course; but gratutituous 
speak honoring further man who has already been acknow- 
ledged apostle, almost apotheosis, virtues that touch 
close upon sublimity. The Chancellor was fact virile and 
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humorous sort Saint—and, though not modern invention, 
Saints have still the world large, and especially around 
college, their very certain, indispensible place. That place, who- 
ever will may rush upon disparagingly, but the wise will fear 
tread that way irreverently. 


JOHN WADE 
University Georgia. 


The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803. Study Trade, Politics, 
and Diplomacy. Arthur Preston Whitaker. (New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Pp. 342. 


The Mississippi Question was generally understood relate 
the right use the Mississippi River, which was bitterly 
disputed the United States and Spain, during the years be- 
tween 1795 and 1803. might, therefore, seem that this book 
should study diplomacy, beginning with the execution 
the terms the Treaty San Lorenzo 1795 and the Louisiana 
Purchase 1803. much more than diplomatic history 
this period; goes back diplomacy and shows why the Ameri- 
cans were vitally interested the Mississippi. There was 
economic penetration into this region, which would not re- 
sisted; the commerce Tennessee and the Ohio Valley must 
find its way market down the Mississippi, and the tens 
thousands people flocking into these regions were beginning 
have their weight national politics. There were, therefore, many 
political repercussions which the author found necessary bring 
for complete story. Professor Whitaker has with admirable 
success interwoven politics, trade, and diplomacy and has produced 
book which adequately explains this tangled part our national 
development. 

Perhaps, his greatest contribution has been explain the basis 
this diplomacy and then make straight the diplomatic way. 
One factor after another made Spain’s hold her Floridas and 
Louisiana less secure until finally keep from ultimately losing 
Louisiana the Americans she cedes France, who forthwith 
parted with it. The climax, course, the secural Louisiana 
the United States, and Professor Whitaker well shows how 
threats attack and actual attacks Spanish possessions, 
such adventurers William Augustus Bowles, more stable 
characters like William Blount, and statesmen like Alexander 
Hamilton, actually made easy Jefferson’s purchase Louisiana 
1803. 
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Professor Whitaker has explored all the easy and evident 
sources for study this nature, and addition has ran- 
sacked the archives Spain, France, and England. this stamp 
authority has added lively style writing—all which 
gives fine example the American research scholar his 
best. 


The First Hundred Years. short History Cobb County, 
Georgia. Sarah Blackwell Gober Temple. (Atlanta: Walter 
Brown Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. xvi, 901. Map. $5.00.) 


Here model history written model county historian. 
First, something about the historian and her method: She has 
imagination (but not the peril historical accuracy) and 
heart for her work. She set about her task with the knowledge 
that would take some years hard, laborious research—but 
engaging and thrilling must always the true historian. 
She ransacked the county for printed and manuscript records and 
she plied the memories everyone who had anything worth while 
tell; she searched the libraries Atlanta, the University 
Georgia, and elsewhere, and she gathered much information from 
newspapers, government documents, and printed books. And 
should added that family Bibles and cemeteries were not 
neglected. Her zeal was never lacking. 

for the book, gives the history Cobb County 
well-ordered and well-proportioned manner—the Indians and their 
removal, the settlement the county, transportation, towns, news- 
papers, schools, the Civil War, social life, churches, politics, and 
whatever else went into the make-up the lives the people. 
This book extremely rich family names, should be, and 
there are short biographies great many people. great deal 
the book made cemetery records. Unusual for county 
histories, this book has footnotes important sources infor- 
mation, has bibliography, and has workable index. 

Both the author and her book deserve high praise. 


The Irrespressible Conflict, 1850-1865. Arthur Charles Cole, 
Professor History, Western Reserve University. (New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1934. Pp. xviii, 468. 
$4.00.) 


This volume VII History American Life, edited 
Schlesinger and Fox. conforms its general title 
less than its volume name, for gives remarkably complete 
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and well presented picture the life the people. Such chapter 
headings these give idea the wide variety elements that 
went into that life, and should whet the appetite partake 
them: Farm and Field, The Growing Pains Society, Health and 
Happiness, Educational and Cultural Advance, and The Challenge 
the Church. The restricted point view previous historians 
nowhere appears more forcibly than comparison their 
works with this book. Perhaps, half this book would not even 
suggested the pages the older historians. must have 
been joy Professor Cole pioneer such rich and virgin 
field; his lively writing and apt descriptions make one somewhat 
conscious the fact. Politics and war are given enough space 
prevent unbalanced history the times, but the reader 
who would know all the devious political developments leading 
the Civil War, must consult the older historians. 

That the South appears too incidental the story may not 
the fault the author much the Southerners them- 
selves. The South deserved much fuller integration this 
history, and one led believe that failed receive more 
because the records were not available than because the author 
did not consider the South important. the chapter, Educational 
and Cultural Advance, Professor Cole dismisses the fifteen South- 
ern States short paragraph consequence. This 
history the Northern States, but not the United States. 

There extensive well-organized discussion the his- 
torical material upon which this book based; the illustrations 
are remarkably clear, striking, and well-chosen; and there 
good index. 


Hampton and his Red Shirts. South Carolina’s Deliverance 
1876. Alfred Williams. (Charleston: Walker, Evans 
Cogswell Company, 1935. Pp. 460. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


This book first appeared articles two South Carolina 
newspapers 1926-1927, just fifty years after the events narrated. 
Mr. Williams, the author, now dead, was old time newspaper 
correspondent, who followed Hampton over the state the famous 
Red Shirt campaign, and who, therefore secured his information 
first-hand. Though this account was written long after the Red 
Shirt days, does not suffer through the treachery memory, 
for Mr. Williams examined various contemporary newspapers for 
many details that must have long ago passed out his mind. 
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Though Mr. Williams did not claim literary person,” 
wrote straightforward manner with few obscurities style. 
The book weighed down with great many details political 
rallies and conventions, but these may skipped and left for 
reference, those who would hurry along with the narrative. 
Though this book has neither footnotes bibliography, there 
need doubt Mr. Williams’ reliability. 

The story the Red Shirt campaign well known. For ten 
years following the Civil War South Carolina had suffered such 
corruption the hands her radical rulers that she resolved 
1876 rid herself further Wade Hampton was 
called upon lead Democratic ticket, and 
campaign intimidation and control the negroes was carried 
out, times led bloody riots, but which the end 
restored South Carolina home rule. The Red Shirt became the 
symbol this movement. The story ends with the inauguration 
Hampton governor. 


Southern Sketches. Edited Dr. Eggleston. No. 
“Hinton Rowan Helper, Advocate ‘White America’.” 
Hugh Talmage Lefler. (Charlottesville, Va.: The Historical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Pp. 45.) 


This the first series brochures projected under the 
above general title. There has long been felt the need for such 
outlet for writings too extended for the ordinary article 
historical magazine and too short for book. Professor Lefler has 
here given excellent and sufficiently complete account that 
strange fanatic from North Carolina, best known history for 
his Impending Crisis the South: How Meet It, Hinton Rowan 
Helper. Helper wrote other books which was much more 
bizarre, but none was careless with the facts. Professor 
Lefler gives interesting analysis the Impending Crisis and 
affords proof again the old saying that the three kinds 
lies that can manufactured, statistics are the worst. Helper 
wrote great many letters, but the author here does not seem 
have had access any them. The footnotes, grouped 
the end, indicate that the evident sources for such study were 
used. Perhaps, index for short work would seem super- 
fluous, but bibliographical note would have been welcomed 
many. 
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Abstracts History. From Dissertations for the Degree 
Doctor Philosophy Accepted the Graduate College 
the State University Iowa, 1927-1934. University Iowa 


Studies, Vol. No. City: University Iowa, 1934. 
Pp. 198. $1.00.) 


There are fifteen abstracts this volume, dealing with wide 
variety subjects but mostly American. One relates the Thirty 
Years War, another the French Revolution, and others 
Canada and New Zealand. The West represented history 
Fort Kearney, and the immediate present appears “The 
Emergence New American Colonial Policy, 1898-1902” and 
“American Military Defense and Public Opinion Since the World 
War.” The three abstracts relating the South are: “Education 
the Southern Colonies, “Plantation and Parish 
Libraries the Old and “The Planters the Lower South, 
1865-1880.” 

these abstracts average only little more than dozen 
pages, manifestly their chief purpose indicate the nature 
the study. They are well written and include satisfying biblio- 
graphical note. Typewritten copies the entire thesis may 
borrowed from the University Library. 


The Secession Movement Virginia, 1847-1861. Henry 
Shanks, Professor History Birmingham-Southern College. 


(Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1934. Pp. xiv, 296. 
$3.00.) 


This book detailed account the movement that culmi- 
nated the secession Virginia 1861. Though there was some 
talk secession Virginia before 1847, Professor Shanks rightly 
takes the events leading the Compromise 1850 the 
starting point for the actual danger period. eleven chapters, 
six which were submitted doctoral dissertation, sets 
forth the social, economic, and political forces this period 
Virginia’s history. factual account, this book definitive, 
but more readable interpretation may yet find place. 
amazing array footnotes and extensive bibliography amply 
testify the thoroughness Professor Shank’s researches. 
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